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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


N every period of history when civilization has at- 

tained its highest cultural achievements, youth has 

inevitably been regarded as the one vital asset for 
the security and perpetuation of intellectual and social 
standards. 

Various methods have been used to stimulate youth- 
ful achievement. For instance, in Italian Florence dur- 
ing the Renaissance, a system of apprenticeship and 
guild control functioned so efficiently that the entire 
city knew about its talented young artists. Success in 
art was a civic achievement. Despite the fact that the 
emphasis of modern life is upon luxuries of a me- 
chanical rather than an aesthetic sort, potentially the 
same number of gifted youngsters may be found in any 
section of our land as was the case in any Italian city 
state. But few folk in America concern themselves 
with nurturing the shyer talents eager to depict their 
ideas through the printed word or the pencil and brush. 

The Scholastic, young enough to realize the secret 
ambitions of youth, is happily able to act as sponsor 
to creative youth. A recent educational experiment 
in which THE SCHOLASTIC has been an enthusiastic 
and active leader, has had the dual purpose of (a) dis- 
covering and encouraging the child with genuine talent 
or genius and (b) at the same time stimulating the 
average student toward a personal interest in literature 
and visual arts through the actual attempt to express 
his own ideas in the several languages of the arts. 

This is merely stating in another way what the editors 
of THE SCHOLASTIC have said repeatedly; namely, 
that when we conduct poetry contests, it is not with 
the intention of making poets, but with the hope that 
we may increase the number of those capable of poetic 
appreciation. Nor is our art contest organized for the 
purpose of making more and better painters, but rather 
to render more people sympathetic toward the courage 
and skill expressed in the world’s great paintings. To 
attempt to write a poem, or to paint a portrait is the 
simplest and surest way to learn to appreciate the skill 
of the finished artist. 

In this fourth annual Student-Written Number of 
THE SCHOLASTIC, we are beginning to realize in a 
slight degree our desire to present with an attractive 
dignity these annual efforts of the students in the sec- 
ondary schools of the country. The proportions to 
which participation in this annual publication has 
grown indicates the vital interest of teachers and stu- 
dents in creative work. Almost 20,000 manuscripts 
were received for the literary phase of the contest, and 
even after preliminary eliminations were held in thirty 
cities for the art exhibition, it required four weeding- 
out processes before the final national exhibition could 
be hung in four large galleries. 

THE SCHOLASTIC takes this opportunity to ex- 
press sincere,thanks to the educators throughout the 
country who assisted in obtaining the material for the 
various contests, and to the national committee of edu- 


cators which helped to develop the plans. Especial 
thanks is extended to the Carnegie Institute, both to 
the Department of Fine Arts, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Director, and the Department of the Museum, Andre 
Avinoff, Director, for assistance without which the 
National High School Art Exhibition could not have 
been held. To the juries and the committees of judges 
listed below we extend our grateful appreciation for 
time and work so generously given. For the funds for 
prizes, we acknowledge again the generosity of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
JUDGES IN THE LITERARY CONTESTS 
Short Story 
Percival Hunt, Head, Department of English, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
Edward J. O’Brien, editor of annual anthologies of best short 
Stories. 
Grant Overton, novelist, fiction editor of Collier's. 
Poetry 
Witter Bynner, poet, author of “Grenstone Poems,” etc. 
Orton Lowe, former Director of English Instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, and now with the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
Hughes Mearns, novelist, author of “Creative Youth.” 
Charles Swain Thomas, Professor of English, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education. 


Essay 
Rev. James Martin Gillis, $.T.D., author, lecturer, and editor 
of “The Catholic World.” 
John Macy, critic, author of “The Story of the World’s Liter- 
ature,” etc. 
Fred Lewis Pattee, essayist, Professor of English, Pennsylvania 
State College. 
Drama 
Barrett H. Clark, critic, author of “British and American 
Drama of Today.” 
Thomas H. Dickinson, editor of ‘Chief Contemporary 
Dramatists.” 
Elmer Kenyon, Director, Drama League of America, Teacher 
of English. 

GENERAL JURY FOR VISUAL ARTS AWARDS 
Andre Avinoff, Director, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 
Frederick M. Bigger, Architect, Member of American City 

Planning Institute, Member of Advisory Council of the 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. 
Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education for the State of 
Massachusetts. 
C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education for the State 
of Pennsylvania. 
SPECIAL JURY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS FOR THE 
GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARD 
Eugene Speicher, Chairman 
Robert Henri 
John Sloan 

Thanks are also extended to Frederick Clayter, As- 
sistant Professor in charge of Metal Work and Pottery 
for Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, who assisted the general jury in judging 
the pottery, metal work, and sculpture; to George J. 
Cox, Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who, although unable to 
serve in the general jury, assisted with the preliminary 
eliminations; and to F. L. Wilson, Jr., Editor of The 
Stamp Echo, who served as judge in the stamp contest. 











ERE you can find a new, fresh, ever-varied 

and delightful panorama of changing 
scene and life. 
Here you will experience pleasures and thrills 
that will cheer your heart and remain ever a 
delight in your memory. South Africa is a 
veritable treasure house of fascinating wonders 
—a Pandora Box from which your hands will 
draw out, every moment, some new and won- 


AFRICA 


Offers....Romance 


Mystery and 
Wonder 


derful happiness, — a continuous round of 
charms which never pall or cloy. 

South Africa is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here 
modern civilization moves cheek by jow] along- 
side of picturesque, quaint, dignified native 
Kraal life. 

You will find many things you have never seen 
and can only find in this ancient land famous 
for its legendary history. 


The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Wonderful Victeria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves Kruger Big Game Park and 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting 
fish of the world. Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise. Golf on sporty courses 
midst nearby towering mountains. Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. You 
travel on comfortable railroads or along fine motor roads and rest in modern hotels. 


Write for detailed information and free booklet, “Historical Resume of S. A.” or send 12c (to 
cover postage) for fully illustrated travel literature.  § 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Room 657, No. 11 Broadway New York City 
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Dramatic Moments— 


are numerous in the great Uni 
versal film “Les Miserables” based 
on Victor Hugo’s immortal classic. 
That’s why you will enjoy writing 
essays to compete for the Victor 
HugoCarl Laemmle scholarship 


awards. 


$9,000.00 
For 500-Word Essays 
Ist Prize - + + + $1,000.00 
Two Prizes of $750.00 Each 
Thirteen Prizes of $500.00 Each 


Essay subjects: “What Ideals For Life Do You 
Find in ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word 
limit. Eligible to compete: any high school 
student in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay Read the Book 


Les Miserables 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 

730 Firru Avenue, New Yorx City. 
Gentlemen: I’m interested in the victor 
HUGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 
Name 
St. and No. 


City and State. 























Eminent art critics have recently been giving both adverse 
and favorable criticism to the work of Jacob Epstein, the 
American-English sculptor, who has revolted so strongly 
against the traditional and conventional styles of sculpture, 
and who has recently returned to America after his success 
abroad. 

There are those who accuse this rebel of being too mod- 
ernistic. But nothing could be more unjust, for, although he 
disapproves of the Greek art as too effeminate, his work is a 
reversion to the even more ancient Assyrian style. His sculp- 
turing is sincere, but he does not consider beauty essential nor 
does he enjoy popular notions of beauty, as is shown by his 
opinion of the girls in “Rio Rita,” whom he considers not at 
all beautiful. However, one does not miss “mere prettiness,” 
as he calls it, for there is in all his work an awe-inspiring 
quality which is truly magnificent. He shows the influence of 
his famous teacher, Rodin, and of Donatello and Michel- 
angelo. He also applies the Gothic technique in a modified 
form, and sometimes there is evident a trace of Oriental in- 
fluence. 

He has always had an inclination to rough surfaces, al- 
though he was formerly more discreet in the practice. Now 
some of the grace and distinction shown in his bronze of the 
Duchess of Hamilton has been lost. He is prone to over- 
emphasize emotional expression; although, where he has been 
able to control it, great character is shown in his faces. In 
defending himself he once said, “I do not try to be different 


Epstein and His Art 


By Katherine Graham 
Albany (New York) Academy for Girls 
Miss Ella R. Robinson, Teacher 


First Prize, Frontispiece Contest 


Born on Hester Street in 1880, Epstein lived 
on the East Side of New York until he was 
about twenty. He early showed artistic ability, 
but interested himself more in painting than 
in sculpture, which he took up later. While 
attending George Grey Barnard’s public art 
classes, he made some rather noteworthy 
sketches, chiefly of neighborhood characters. 
On a slumming expedition in search of material 
for his writing, Hutchins Hapgood discovered 
Epstein in his garret home. Hapgood was at 
the time writing his “The Spirit of the 
Ghetto,” which he asked Epstein to illustrate. 
Soon after, the artist received from a magazine 
a prize of four hundred dollars, which enabled 
him to go to France, where he studied under 
Rodin. When he had completed his sculptural 
apprenticeship, he moved to England, which 
he adopted as his homeland. 


Other Frontispiece Awards 


Second Prize: Robert Daggett, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Third Prize: Rollin Steinmetz, Lemoyne (Pa.) 
High School. 


Honorable Mention: James Sharpe, High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.;Elouise Shuert, Ferris 
Taylor, K. Wemp, Northwestern High School, De- 
troit, Mich.; Bertha Stevens, Morgantown (W. Va.) 
High School; Eugene Brunner, Janet Wambaugh, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 


from other artists in my work. A conscious aim of that sort 
is farthest from my thoughts. I merely work in my own way 
and find that it is different from the average work being done 
by sculptors. Sculpture can have grace and delicacy combined 
with virile qualities, and it is my aim to achieve this.” 

The figures which show best these striking characteristia 
are, of course, the most severely criticized. His memorial to 
W. H. Hudson, author of Green Mansions, stirred up pro 
test throughout Great Britain. It was a statue of “Rima,” the 
bird woman, executed with great simplicity. Even that most 
tolerant of cities, Paris, disapproved, although mildly, of 
Oscar Wilde’s tomb. His very unconventional “Christ” 
caused a great furor in all European art circles, because of its 
striking difference from the usual conception and its obviously 
Syrian character. Discussion is centered now on his most re’ 
cent work, “Madonna and Child,” for which his models were 
a beautiful Hindu princess and her son. Some worthy judges 
consider it among the masterpieces of the world. Epstein is 
indeed in no danger of being neglected because of obscurity, 
but the sort of publicity he receives is somewhat derogatory, 
making conservative people think twice before asking him to 
undertake a commission for them. 

People may criticize Epstein’s unconventionality, but for 
him to sacrifice that would be to give up his individuality, 
and drop to the lower level of artists who are afraid to go 
against tradition. 
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The Moon Coin 


By Mildred Freeman, Santa Barbara (California) High School; Miss Mary Murphy, Teacher 
First Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards 


HE full moon is a golden coin. Anyone who can 
steal it out of the sky can buy with it his heart’s 
desire. 

Once upon a time a princess and a woodcutter’s lad 
nearly did steal the moon. The princess’s name was 
Ingrid, and she lived in a far country at the edge of 
fairyland. One of her sisters was married to a prince 
of India and one to the king of Spain. Her brother, 
who was also married, was king of the land. 

Ingrid herself, however, was not married, nor did 
she rule anyone. It seemed to her that she was the most 
useless person in the world. The queen, her brother’s 
wife, who looked like a gimlet, declared that the useless- 
ness was not a seeming but a fact. Moreover, it appar- 
ently was her policy to keep useless things out of sight, 
for Ingrid was left a great deal to herself. 

It was her custom when alone to sit with her embroid- 
ery at a window of the palace facing the mountains 
to the southest. When she grew tired of the embroidery, 
as often happened, she took an old book of magic that 
a wizard had given her and went down into the garden 
below and climbed onto the high palace wall. On the 


The thick foliage protected her—or so she thought— 
so that she could not be seen from the road. No one 
ever passed along it, anyway, except a tall woodcutter’s 
lad in a brown smock with a load of faggots and some- 
times an axe over his shoulder. Since he was the only 
one to pass, the princess got to know him rather well in 
all his outward habits. He never wore a hat and his 
thick dark-brown hair was rough and curly, glowing 
here and there with coppery lights. It made the princess 
want to touch it with her hands and smooth it down. 

He usually came by towards evening. Sometimes he 
whistled and strode along blithely; sometimes he was 
pensive and hummed a melancholy half-remembered little 
tune or did not hum at all; then again he walked 
frowning deep in thought, or quickly, apparently 
pondering many things. Once he stopped, hearing a 
bird in Ingrid’s tree, and looked up for the singer. His 
eyes were brown and shining under dark slender brows. 
Ingrid shrank back upon the wall, fearing lest he see 
her. 

She often wondered about him, puzzling over what his 
thoughts might be, imagining what sort of house he had 





inside of the wall there was a 


and what his mother was like 


big oak tree with low spread- 
ing branches, really quite 
easy to climb when one had 
acquired the knack of the 
thing. 

From the wall’s top Ingrid 
could see more of the moun- 
tains and some trees and a 
bit of road leading into a 
wood. The big oak spread 
its branches over her as she 
sat there and flecks of sun- 
light sifted through the leaves 
and fell on her plaitted 
golden hair and her soft blue 
dress and on the black char- 
acters of the great book of 
magic in her lap. 





Short Story Awards 


First Prize ($100): Mildred Freeman, Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) High School (“The Moon Coin”). 
Second Prize ($50): Ruth Gibson, Butler 
Griy High School (“The Heritage of the 


Verio’ Prize ($25): Linwood S. Elliott, Deer- 
ing High School, Portland, Me. (“White Rain”). 
Honorable Mention: Horace Cortes James 
Madison High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (“The 
Fool”); Elaine Bechtel, Ithaca (N. Y.) High 
School (“The Other Side” ); Gladys Christian, 
Bexley (Ohio) High School (“Somehow or 
Sena Robert Washington High 
a Iowa (“A Portrait in 
Oil”); ’ Richard W. Emery, Polytechnic High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. (“Fifteen-Dollar 
Pete” ); Donald B. Edmonston, Brighton (Mass.) 
High School (“Behind the Headlines”); om 
Belitt, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, 
(“The Tinsel Lady”); oe ‘Hollander, 
High School, Chicago, Ill. (“The Pac) 








—if he had one—and even 
wondering what he ate. 

Then one day in the book 
of magic she read about the 
full moon. She read about its 
being a golden coin and 
learned how it might be stolen 
by a person who climbed to 
the top of a mountain—one 
of these very mountains to 
the southeast, for instance— 
and caught the moon just as 
it was rising. The fairies, the 
Little People of the hills, said 
the book, were jealous of hu- 
man beings for having souls 
and would do everything in 
their power to prevent a per- 





son from stealing the moon and so getting his heart’s 
desire. 

There was, however, a magic word as beautiful as all 
beauty, containing within itself the fulfillment of life; 
and it, when said, would make the fairies powerless. The 
word was written in black letters in the book. Ingrid 
said it out loud, and it was bright and flashing like a 
silver sword. A fairy, bent on some business of his 
own among the wild-flowers growing by the road that 
ran by the wall, heard it with his pointed ears and 
trembled all over his sma!l body. 

Ingrid, of course, did not even see him. She sat on 
the wall and leaned against the trunk of the tree and 
thought, gazing at the blue sky above the mountains. 
As she thought she grew troubled ; for she did not know 
what her heart’s desire was. There 
were things that she wanted, but she 
wanted them only with her mind 
or her senses or the fringe of her 
heart. Not one of them could really 
be called a heart’s desire. Now, as 
she puzzled, she heard a familiar 
step on the road below, and, look- 
ing down, beheld the woodcutter’s 
lad passing beneath, his axe and a 
bundle of faggots on his back; and 
she had her idea. Before she knew 
what she did, she had; book of magic 
and everything, jumped off the wall 
—which was fully ten feet high, and 
it’s a wonder she didn’t hurt her- 
self—and was running down the 
road after him crying, “Oh, please 
wait!” catching up with him as he 
turned around. 

He looked down at her, at her 
wide blue eyes and the golden 
braids of her hair with the net of seed pearls on her 
head, and her blue silk dress shot with gold with the 
golden girdle around her hips, and the great gold- 
clasped book of magic in her arms; and an odd expres- 
sion of mingled admiration and astonishment came over 
his face. 

“Good afternoon,” said the princess. 

“Good afternoon,” answered the woodcutter’s lad 
dazedly, staring at her. 

“Would you like to have your heart’s desire?” asked 
the princess. “What is your name?” 

“Who would not?” answered the woodcutter’s lad, 
smiling suddenly so that she smiled back. “My name is 
Diccon. What is yours?” 

“I am Ingrid. I can tell you how you can get your 
heart’s desire before tomorrow’s sun rises—if you will 
come with me.” 

“You—you what? Here, do not stand there looking 
at me so. You are something I dreamed. I am afraid 
that in a minute I will wake up. Sit on my bundle of 
faggots, and tell me how I can get my heart’s desire.” 
He set the faggots down by the roadside, and the 
princess sat on them. with the book of magic open on 
her knees. 


MILDRED FREEMAN 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


“This is a book of magic,” she said to Diccon who 
listened eagerly, and she told him what was written 
about the full moon. 

When she had finished Diccon sat back on his heels 
and gazed at the mountains. “To steal it as it rises,” 
said he. “The moon will be full tonight, Ingrid.” 

“Yes,” answered the princess, “And it is nearly sun- 
set. It will be rising.” 

“Well,” said Diccon. “Shall we go get it?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Ingrid, jumping up. “Do let us! 
We cannot help but reach the mountain top if we hurry. 
The Little People cannot harm us, for we have the 
magic word which is bright and flashing like a silver 
sword. It will frighten them away.” 

“Fine!” replied Diccon gayly. “We'll scare them out 
of their little green jackets. But 
first we will leave my axe and fag- 
gots and your book here in this 
hollow tree until we get back; for 
we cannot carry them.” So saying, 
he hid the things, and he and Ingrid 
set toward the mountains. 

After they had gone a little way 
along the tree-shaded road, Diccon 
stopped, running his fingers through 
his rough curls, and looked down at 
the princess. “How is it that we are 
going to get my heart’s desire? Do 
you not want yours?” 

“Why you see,” answered Ingrid. 
“I thought and thought, and there 
are things which I wish for with my 
mind and things which I wish for 
with my senses and the fringe of my 
heart; but there is nothing for 
which I ache in my heart’s heart 
so that there is a crying all the time 
inside of me for want of the thing. Therefore, I came 
to you. What is your heart’s desire?” 

Diccon laughed at her for her seriousness and began 
to walk on again. “My heart’s desire?” asked he. “My 
heart’s desire? Oh, when I get the moon coin, I shall buy 
me a new axe, or perhaps a cow and four pigs that I 
may be a farmer instead of a woodcutter’s lad. And I 
will buy a fine suit of clothes and a hat with a red cock’s 
feather, and a silk dress and a fine linen kerchief for 
my mother.” 

“Oh, but,” protested Ingrid, “you no more have a 
real heart’s desire than I have. These are all unimpor- 
tant things. You do not want them with your. heart’s 
heart.” 

“No?” asked he. “And who are you to say what is 
in the heart of the heart of a man? How do you know 
I do not ache for the cow, and that there.is not a cry- 
ing all the time inside of me for the four pigs? Truly 
I have longed for the hat with the red cock’s feather, 
and my mother has never had a silk dress in all her life.” 

“TI can understand about the red feather,” said Ingrid. 
“T know how I have always wanted a pair of red shoes. 
And surely your mother should have a silk dress. But,” 
and her laughter bubbled over, “I do not see how any- 
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one can ache for a cow.” 

Diccon looked at her. “In the forest 
where I cut wood,” said he, “there is a 
brook where the water bubbles over the 
stones with just such a sound es you 


made when you laughed. It is the pret- 


tiest happy sound in the world. I do 
not ache for cows when I hear it. Per- 
haps though, I will not buy anything 
with the moon coin at all. Maybe I 
will carry it home and set it on the 
dresser, along with my mother’s three 
blue plates and the milk jug with the 
broken spout. I am sure it would be 
looking grand there, and no one else 
in the land could say he had the moon 
on his dresser. My mother tells me 
that I often cried for the moon when I 
was a baby. I do not doubt it. That 
is the trouble with babies: they are too 
much given to crying and to dribbling 
at the mouth.” 

“I would like to have seen you when 
you were a baby,” said Ingrid. “Look, 
the trees are fewer, and there is more 
grass. We are getting onto the moun- 
tain. But truly, there is no use climb- 
ing it if neither of us has a real heart’s 
desire.” 


“Oh, we may think of one before we 
get to the top! You're not tired, are 
you?” His brown eyes were suddenly 
concerned. 

“Not a bit.” 

They walked on in silence for awhile, 
Diccon slowing his steps so as not to 
outdistance her. The sun had almost 
set, and the trees and stones on the 
mountain cast long shadows on the 
grass. In the shadows and behind the 
trees and the stones was a faint rustling 
and whispering where the Little Peo- 
ple watched with hostile eyes these in- 
truders in their chosen place. 

There is an old legend which says 
that the fairies once dwelt in Heaven, 
but were cast out for some crime. 
Whether this be true or not, they hate 
all grown-up people because human be- 
ings have souls, and fairies have only 
elemental spirits of éarth and air and 
fire. Children they hate less; for the 
souls of children until they have tasted 
love or sorrow are, to some extent, 
asleep; and the Little People believe 
that it is possible to steal body and 
soul away to fairyland and to keep the 
soul always unawake. 
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Because of their ancient hatred, the 
elves gathered numberless, encircling 
Ingrid and Diccon, and followed them, 
beginning gradually slowly to close in 
upon them. 

“T had a heart’s desire this morning,” 
said Diccon. 

“Haven’t you it anymore?” asked 
Ingrid, surprised. “Why?” 

“It was answered.” 

“Answered? Oh, I am glad, Diccon. 
What was it?” 

“It was to have a princess with eyes 
bluer than blue forget-me-nots end a 
pearl cap on her golden hair come down 
off a palace wall.” 

“How—how did you know I was on 
the wall?” asked Ingrid. “You could 
not see me.” 

“Yes, I could. I could half see you 
when I came along the road, and once 
I looked up at a bird in the tree and 
saw your eyes. Do you remember that?” 

“I see,” said Ingrid. “Yes, I remem- 
ber that. I was afraid you saw me, but 
I was not sure.” 

“I have another heart’s desire now.” 

“What is it?” 

(Continued on Page 46) 








ETER slid cautiously over the wall 
into the garden. 

“For two weeks I’ve watched fate 
and the sentinels, and at last I saw my 
chance—and here I am,” he whispered 
to the girl that stood within the shadow. 

“And for two weeks I’ve watched 
for your coming,” she replied, joining 
him. “O Pedro, how long must you fight 
for that bandit, Martino? Everyday I 
grow more nervous; and with each hour 
I realize that the danger is growing. 
Yesterday, Manuel brought the news 
that the United States have sent 
Marines !” 

Peter’s heart seemed suddenly to 
stop, and his eyes widened with trouble. 
He smoothed Chica’s hair gently back 
from her forehead, and gazed lovingly 
into eyes as troubled as his own. He 
noticed, with a pang of rebellious anger, 
the heavy circles around them, and the 
om themselves, so heavy and wide with 
ear. 

“Pedro,” she said fiercely, “Give up 
your life with that bandit. You must!” 


White Rain 


By Linwood S. Elliott, Deering High School, Portland, Maine; Miss Gladys I. Tilton, Teacher 
Third Prize, Short Story Division, Scholastic Awards 


You can’t fight the Marines! Why, they 
are of your people, and maybe they are 
the same regiment that you belonged, 
three years ago.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. “I gave my promise to 
Martino that I would not fail him— 
but I’ll not fight my own people,” he 
said aloud in Spanish; but to himself 
he muttered. “Gosh, what a life. I 
wish I was back in Maine with the 
potatoes and the cows! This God-for- 
saken jungle; but I can’t leave her, 
even if she is Spanish, and a half-breed 
at that.” 

He swung about and then like a flash 
of light made his decision, as he made 
all of them. “I’ll quit tomorrow,” he 
told her,” and we can hit it out of here, 
into Panama, and from Panama to a 
country where it rains with white drops 
and you can walk on water.” 

“Oh, Peter, I’m so glad!” Chica ex- 
claimed, and hugged him, “But I do not 
like that you should lie to me, Peter. 
Who ever heard of people walking on 
water?” 

He laughed, “If we go there, you 
shall see for yourself.” His face so- 
bered, “Listen, if the Marines come 





here, tomorrow, send word to me.” He 
kissed her and then was gone. 

Morning came around with the swift- 
ness of the tropics, but Chica had long 
been up, before the first light appeared 
over the high Nicaraguan mountains. 
High in the tallest tree, she was 
perched, watching the tiny town that 
lay far below. She could see the fields 
at one side dotted with tiny white 
patches, and these she was watching 
with as sharp an eye as the mountain 
eagle, himself, might have used. Within 
a short time she began to see a bustle 
and confusion about the white spots, 
and then to her ears was wafted, oh so 
faintly, the tones of a bugle. The call 
told Chica only too plainly, what those 
white specks were, and the cause of that 
ant-like bustling. She hurriedly de- 
scended and calling for Manuel disap- 
peared into the house. No Manuel re- 
plied, and still calling at frequent in- 
tervals she reappeared. Manuel could 
not be found, and although she hunted 
for an hour she could not find him. 
Tearful with rage and haste, she sat 
down upon her door-step to think. 
There was neither boy or man within 
ten miles who would take word to the 
mountains, for they cared nothing for 
Martino, and less for his erratic sharp- 
shooters. What could she do? Calling 
on all the Saints, she entered the house 
and wandered aimlessly from room to 
room. 


Another hour passed and the white 
tents had been placed under a guard, 
and three platoons of joyous Marines 
were on their way to Martino’s strong- 
hold. The climb was long and hot, and 
when they reached a grove of trees that 
sheltered a little white house and a 
garden, they halted. No one was to be 
found in house or garden, so they helped 
themselves to the fruit on the trees, 
and continued on their way. 


Peter, crouching behind his beloved 
machine gun in the pass of La Palabra, 
scanned lazily the steep trail and the 
jagged rocks before him. Behind his 
station, perched on a great rock nearly 
two hundred paces up the trail, a gun- 
barrel flashed in the hot sun. Peter saw 
the flash from the corner of his eyes 
and he grinned to himself. That flash 
theant two things. In the first place, it 
reminded him that Martino had prom- 
ised him death if he left his station, 
and secondly, that death was perched 
behind, while death lay before. He was 
trapped and he knew it. 


Suddenly the bushes parted for an 
instant down the path, and a dark face 


appeared. Peter’s trigger finger tight- 


ened and the barrel of his murderous 
weapon swung slowly around. The face 
disappeared, and in its place appeared 
the short barrel of a Mauser. From 
then on, things began to happen. The 
Mauser spat in a puff of faint smoke 
and the bullet spattered on the rock 
above Peter’s head. “A Federal!” he 
thought, and the machine gun sputtered 
like an irate parent. The sputtering 
awoke into a clatter that deepened into 
a snarl, for the woods beneath him 
seemed to be raining Mauser bullets. 

In two minutes, four red spots had 

appeared on his body and although but 
scratches, they were painful. Peter’s 
rage began to rise, and the gun snarled 
like a great cat. One belt was used, 
and the time that it took to feed another 
into the gun gave the Federals their 
chance. Yelling and howling like de- 
mons, they broke cover and swarmed 
up the steep path. Nearer and nearer 
they came, and the bayonets were glit- 
tering within a few feet when the silent 
gun awoke to life with a growl. The 
yells of rage turned to despair. Men 
fell as if cut down by a scythe, nearly 
cut-in two, blood spurting into tiny 
streams that flowed slowly from man to 
man. 
Hardly two minutes elapsed before 
the woods were quiet again and the path 
lay silently before him. The noon-time 
came and passed away, and still none 
of the enemy made an appearance; so 
Peter relaxed slightly, but was aroused 
by the sight of a figure toiling up the 
steep path. Snatching his glasses, he 
saw that it carried a white flag. “A 
parley,” Peter thought. 

Soon the figure had arrived within 
hailing distance, and there stopped at 
Peter’s challenge. 

“The Captain has a letter for Mar- 
tino,” replied the man, lowering the 
flag across his body. 

“Bring it here,” Peter answered. 

The man laughed. “This is war not 
peace; come half way, and I'll go the 
other,” he replied. 


Peter hesitated, but seeing no suspi- 
cious movement, arose to his feet. As 
he arose, he saw too late the trap into 
which he had fallen. 

As Peter sprang up behind the rock, 
the Federal’s hand dropped the flag 
and appeared holding an automatic. 
Deliberately he fired three shots. The 
first entered Peter’s arm above the 
wrist, the second spat an inch from his 
head, and the third tore through the 
fleshy region of Peter’s left leg. 


Cursing with rage and pain, Peter 
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slid behind the machine gun andj 
grasped the pistol-like machine-gun 
grip savagely. Two bursts almost de- 
capitated the Federal’s head, and 4 
third sent him to the ground like an 


“empty mealsack. 


Toward nightfall, Peter lay uncom- 
fortably behind his gun, the mosquitoes 
tormented him to a frenzy, his wounds 
burned, and the night was cooling his 
hot body into chills. He could not leave 
his post, for the sentry was still at his 
watch. Muttering to himself, he eyed 
the path before him and shuddered as 
he saw the cloud of insects hovering 
over the dead bodies there. One body 
seemed to move. It, was not of the 
dead, but something that slid past the 
dead. Senses alert and his trigger hand 
grasping the gun grip, he waited. 

“Who's there?” he called. 

The figure halted with an exclama- 
tion. Peter waited no longer. He had 
been tricked once that day, that was 
quite enough. The machine gun spoke 
in two crashing bursts directed at the 
spot where the figure had dropped. 


Two bursts, a sharp piercing cry and 
the night was still once more. 


He laughed to himself and caressed 
the gun barrel. Then there came to 
him a strange longing to see the dead 
man’s face: Looking behind him, he 
saw that the sentinel was not in sight, 
so he slid from behind his rock, and 
favoring his wounded leg, crawled te 
the spot where he had fired. 


Lying face down in the path was a 
woman. A cold icy hand descended on 
the pit of Peter’s stomach. Fearfully 
he turned her over and gazed into 
Chica’s white face. She was still alive 
and recognized him. A wan smile 
lighted her features and she murmured 
brokenly, “The Marines were coming 
and I came to warn you, but they went 
another way, and I followed this path 
to get here first.” 


Peter heard a faint shout behind him 
and the crash of a rifle report. The 
guard had discovered his absence. An- 
other bullet whined passed. Hurriedly 
he bent over the girl. Her ears were 
deadened already, and the eyes were 
beginning to glaze, but still the voice 
went on, “I am so sorry—not to see the 
water upon. which you walk—nor the 
white rain—kiss me.” He bent his head 
and kissed the cold lips. A third shot 
rang out and a blow like a hammer 
struck him between the shoulders. 

“We shall see the white rain and the 
—water—upon—which—you walk—" 
he said in English, and smiled sleepily 
into the dead face. 
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Out of the Mists 


By Bernard S. Chizewer, Murray F. Tuley High School, Chicago, II. 
First Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 


HE little town of Wyskow lies on tea from the hot samovar; and the few 


a pleasant Polish plain on the east- 
ern bank of the Bug River, and about 
twenty-six versts, or eighteen English 
miles, from the great city of Warsaw. 
This, my birthplace, was a notable spot 
in its day, and even now retains some 
remnants of its former glory—for it 
was a well-known market town—and 
the quaint old Polish peasants used to 
come from far and near to sell their 
wares to the starving victims of the war 
within its boundaries. 

But quaint little Wyskow and its 
vast market place have undergone many 
changes; and many of its venerable old 
inhabitants at this day, still sitting on 
the thresholds of their houses, and sadly 
watching their youthful offspring run- 
ning headlong on the road to eternal 
perdition, tearfully shake their heads, 
and recollect that “they have seen bet- 
ter days.” For a great World War, 
bringing into the town Russian, Cos- 
sack, German, and Pole, has left its 
traces on that little world. 

‘What may well be called the only inn 
in Wyskow was held by my grand- 
father for thirty-five years, who had 
received it from his father-in-law, who 
had possessed it for sixty years previ- 
ously, who had inherited it from his 
father, who had held it from time im- 
memorial, 


It was Friday, December 13, 1918. 
And on that day, wind and -snow and 
frost mercilessly besieged the town of 
Wyskow. Well I remember how I awoke 
that morning and beheld the most hor- 
tible blizzard I have ever witnessed. 
Equally well do I recollect how I then 
shuddered when I reminded myself that 
in that selfsame storm my mother, my 
grandmother, and their faithful servant, 
our doctor, were struggling through the 
snow-covered forest on the road to War- 
saw, tending my father, lying wounded 
in a sledge that was being pulled by 
two freezing horses to a hospital in 
that great city. 

Hours passed. But still the wind beat 
against the windows, and still the snow 
was making a thicker covering on the 
little town, and still the frost bit every- 
thing that came in its way. And as the 
storm raged on, the people in our inn, 
in order to cheer up their spirits, drank 


German soldiers yet quartered by us 
would order beer in amazing quantities 
and would sing and joke with the 
women, thus causing a general merry- 
making, in bold defiance of the raging 
elements outside. 

The following day was an especially 
calm one, in strange contrast to the 
storm of the preceding day. I well 
knew why my grandfather’s features 
bore such a look of deep suspense. I 
well understood why such inward ex- 
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citement reigned over our apparent 
quietude. The storm had ceased, but a 
greater one to be felt only by us, was 
threatening the peaceful rest reigning 
within our walls. 


Darkness had already set in when all 
at once, suspense, excitement, and un- 
certainty were broken; for my uncle, 
running in hastily, and in tears, threw 
a yellow sheet, evidently a telegram, on 
that antique, rotting little table. It was 
too true. My father was dead 
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Days came and went in the little 
world of Wyskow—days of cloud, days 
of sunshine, days of happiness, days of 
gloom; days of scorching heat; and 
many and many a time the sun rose and 
set over this miniature world, with its 
tears. For life must go on even in this 
little Polish town as it does anywhere 
else. 

Then came the spring, and with it 
the Bug River, swollen with the frost 
of that horrible winter, gradually re- 
gained its natural beauty; and the for- 
est along its western margin burst into 
full bloom. Usually a river adds beauty 
to a forest, but, with the Bug, the pres- 
ence of those trees, with their luxuriant 
verdure, seemed to enhance its charms. 
Ah, that river! It was the most faithful 


friend I have ever seen. I told it .all 
my secrets. It never deserted me. It 
never changed its attitude toward me. 
And how many times it enfolded me in 
its pure waters! 


Years have passed since I last saw 
that river. But still I say, “never a 
more loving or more beautiful compan- 
ion.” My father was dead. But the 
Bug was a second father to me. Nights 
and nights did I watch its placid sur- 
face. Often times, late in the afternoon, 
when I had grown tired of seeing those 
tipsy German troops drinking and sing- 
ing songs, I would slowly retrace the 
little avenue leading to the river, and 
after taking a drink from the water- 
pump where the old wives of the Wy- 
skow citizens were gossiping about the 
latest prospecting marriage, I would 
descend the sandy little hill and lie 
on the bank, looking at the river for 
hours. And then, as twilight was 
slowly approaching, and the sun was 
beginning to wane, I would remind my- 
self of the weird legends about the 
Bug, which those worthy old matrons 
told to us children—about voices rising 
from the water on a moonless night; 
about stars falling from heaven into 
the river—and that with every one of 
these falling stars a virtuous human 
being was dying. I sometimes shuddered 
at the thought; but the Bug with its 
serene, undisturbed face caused me to 
dispel all my fears. How can I forget 
that river at sunset! What mystic 
worlds I saw in it! As the burning red 
rays of the sun were gradually sinking 
over the forest trees, a ruddy, golden, 
shining bar of fire would mingle with 
those legend-born blue waters; and as 
the sun sank more and more, that glit- 
tering bar would grow smaller and 
smaller until it ceased to exist; and in- 
stead of it, I could see in the water the 
pale horned moon, and a million little 
silvery dots. Then lo, and behold! A 
thousand familiar faces would seem to 
look at me from the depths, and fore- 
most among them would be the calm, 
dead face of my father. Even a giant 
would shudder at such an apparition. 
But not when next to the Bug. 


Thus many days passed, and with 
them came greater contentment and 
brighter times. But still the venerable 
old patriarchs of Wyskow would shake 
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their heads and remember “what great 
times they had before this mad genera- 
tion.” But life had its way in little 
Wyskow just the same. 

Finally, in the April of 1920, a great 
day came to the little town! We were 
going to America. And lo! The doors 
of that ancestral old inn were ordered 
closed forever, and there we all were, 
conquered by a great joy and an over- 
powering sorrow. There was my grand- 
father, all excited and in tears, as he 
locked those doors for the very last 
time. Then there was my grandmother, 
in that famous old dress which had 
come down from mother to daughter 
through generations. Then there were 
my uncles and their sister, my aunt, 
carrying to the station all our earthly 
belongings. Then there was my mother, 
who gave us her farewell embraces, for 
she would come to America later. And 
last of all was I, taking a last, sorrow- 
ing look at the house in which I was 
born, and then, most heart-rending of 
all, at the river which I loved so well. 
Affectionate embraces—loving kisses— 
hot, bitter tears—eternal farewells— 
and that was all. That little world was 
gone forever. 


Eight years have passed, and the 
magic web of time has worked strange 
miracles. The old world has been re- 
placed by a new one, and the little 
Polish town by a river has been fol- 
lowed by the chaos of a large American 
metropolis on the shore of a great lake. 
The quaint little houses of the market- 
place of Wyskow have been succeeded 
by the towering structures of a magic 
region called the “Loop;” and the two 
thousand souls who laughed together 
and shed tears together have been suc- 
ceeded by the conflicting struggles of 
three and a half million people. Alas! 
The little world of dreams is being de- 
voured by a furnace of action, with its 
roar of ever-moving life! 

Here there is also a river. But what 
a river! A river of filth, a river of 
smoke, a river of oil, a river of iron, a 
river of foul, stagnant mire—a river 
of everything but the pure, azure wa- 
ters of the Bug. That loss can never be 
replaced. And oftentimes at dusk, as I 
see this river, and behold the roaring 
smoke of industrialism blackening the 
very heavens and those mighty monsters 
of steel, thundering away in all direc- 
tions, I find myself longing for another 
glimpse of quaint little Wyskow with 
its market place, its houses, its people, 
and greatest of all, the Bug River and 
the setting sun... 
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Escaping 
By Howard E. Murkett, Hartford (Connecticut) High School 
Second Prize, Familiar Essay Division, Scholastic Awards 


AVE you ever been dragged from 

your bed at midnight and told in 
excited and disconnected sentences that 
the river has flooded its banks and is 
already swirling with terrific force un- 
der the floor of the cottage where you 
are staying? If you have, you will agree 
with me that it isn’t the pleasantest 
way of getting up. The night I was 
waked that way, even the angry roar 
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of the water as it rushed by the con- 
crete piers, was slow to convince me of 
the impending peril. But when I looked 
out the window at the place where I 
had been accustomed to play croquet, 
and saw a raging, heaving river, then 
I realized that after all, my loss of 
sleep would be trivial. 

Fear for the canoe, which was the 
only means of escaping, gave me speed 
as I slipped into a few clothes and ran 
out on the steps. From this point of 
view, I could note more closely the gen- 
eral condition of things. It was rain- 
ing hard and was so dark that I could 
only see with the aid of a flashlight. 
The canoe had floated away about fifty 


yards but it was now wedged between 
two trees, a little out of the terrible 
current, so that it was in no immediate 
danger. The natural course of the river, 
in front of the cottage, was swollen and 
closely resembled a succession of angry 
mountains tumbing after each other in 
mad confusion. The road, behind the 
cottage, was covered with five feet of 
water, which although not so billowy as 
the channel, was even swifter. This was 
our avenue of escape. 

Suddenly as I stood here, shivering 
and already drenched, I was filled with 
a profound respect, mingled, possibly, 
with fear, for the absolutely preterna- 
tural powers of these millions of tons of 
water, gushing madly to the sea, and 
carrying with them every movable thing 
in their path. The awfulness of the 
whole thing appalled me. In the middle 
of the demoniacal stream, a human be- 
ing would be powerless; and yet | 
should have to cross it with my mother 
and the dog, protected only by a frail 
canoe, that might capsize in a second 
when caught by the terrific current. 

The water rose over the fourth step, 
touching my bare feet like a piece of 
ice. I jumped up to the next step, but 
realized that this was a retreat, a re- 
treat that endangered my mother’s life. 
I leaped into the icy, waist-deep water. 
It took my breath away. It paralyzed 
me. I took a step, another step. The 
current tugged at me. I tripped, but 
grasped a tree. My body was becom- 
ing accustomed to the water—it was 
shoulder deep now. I passed the next 
two trees, but clung to the corner of the 
garage for breath. And now the canoe 
was only five yards from me. I swam, 
for the current was not so strong here. 
My hand touched the canoe and I stood 
up. 

Now the problem that confronted me 
was how would I get the canoe back. | 
could not return the way I had come be- 
cause the worst part of the current 
would be against me and the canoe 
would make it impossible. The only al- 
ternative was to make a long detour 
through the backwater. I started out 
and did not stop till I reached the steps. 

My mother had gathered together a 
few of our more valuable things. | 
threw these into the stern and then 
helped her into the middle, telling her 
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To Teachers 


I've brought to you the molten treasure 

Of my mind to cast and mold into some 
currency 

Of greater worth. 

I've bound the wandering ways of youth 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece and 
Rome 

To cipher out the cadences of song that gave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heritage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and strive 
to find 

A door to high Valhalla. 

Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry that 
cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. 

But you have promised thus: One day this 
metal 

That you pour all base and crude into the 
crucible 

Of study, shall come forth a precious, glitter- 
ing coinage. 

A loveliness and satisfaction within your 

weary hands. 


Well, mark you this, I’ve trusted you, 
My youth and faith are yours; I keep the 
act. 
fer to it that you’ve told the truth. 
—Sherman Conrad, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
Miss Mary T. Perkins, Feacher. 


Second Bondage 


I vowed I should not come again 

Within your magic thrall and power, 

Nor ever after be a slave 

To one high, bright, and shimmering hour. 





But oh, the days carve little links, 

And years soon weave of them a chain. 

And so I’m yours in bonds once more 

To worship, praise, and love regain. 
—Sherman Conrad. 





Defensive Dirge 
All day it’s been so hard to tell 
What was the tapping in my eaves, 
Was it ticking rain or leaves 
Scratching all day on my cell, 


Or feet of little worms that fell? 

I learned the meaning of each sound. 
Somehow, though, I’ve mixed my seasons. 
Spring or fall? (He has reasons 

To lose count in year’s long round 

Who’s buried well within the ground.) 

—Sherman Conrad. 





Amy Lowell 


More than all else bright, fragrant flowers 
she loved, 

Who has now gone into the earth again. 

Oh, surely some. green thing shall spring 
from her, 

Who chose the lips of lilacs to the lips of 


men. 
—Sherman Conrad. 





Finis 
When there is nothing to believe, 
When everything is proved. 
I wonder who will recreate 


The simple things we loved. 
Paul S. Nathan. 


A Song from the Gold Hills 
Dig, dig! 
Shovel and pick, 
Muscle and brawn, 
Spade and the axe. 
Up before dawn, 
Ahead of the sun— 
The sky on our backs. 


II. 


Dig, dig! 
High in the hillsy/-, 
Over the fields, : 
Dig till we die— 
Till the earth yields! 
Singing at work, 
Singing pain by. 
Ill 


‘ 


CA 
Ory, 


Dig, while you may! 
Where the sun sets 

Man goes some day. 
There he forgets. 


Dig, dig! —Paul §. Nathan, 


Oakland (Cal.) Technical High School. Miss 


Jessie Smith, Teacher. 








Poetry Awards 


The poems published on pages 11 
to 14 are unfortunately only a small 
portion of those submitted by the con- 
testants, who were allowed a total of 
200 iines each. Many longer poems of 
merit which influenced the judges in 
their decisions have had to be omitted, 
and full justice to the student poets 
can only be done in the annual anthol- 
ogy of Saplings. The judges’ ballots 
and comments indicated that, while 
there was no outstanding genius dis- 
covered, the general quality of the 
group in the finals was higher and 
more widely distributed than ever be- 
fore. To be given honcrable mention 
is therefore a distinct achievement. 

First Prize: Sherman Conrad, Scott 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Second Prize: Paul S. Nathan, Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland, California. 

Third Prize: Walter Morgan Mc- 
Elroy, Polytechnic High School, Long 
Beach, California. 

Special Honorable Mention: Russell 
Potter, Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Paul A. Wren, 
Masten Park H.S., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Irwin Shapiro, Braddock (Pa.) H. S. 

Honorable Mention: Mabel Stanley, 
Union District High School, Dunbar, 
W. Va.; Kenneth Hopewell, Kirksville 
(Mo.) High School; Elene 'B. Weeks, 
Central High School, Fargo, S. D.; 
Anthony Henrici, Sewickley (Pa.) 
High School; Marjorie Braymer, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, III; 
Leona Thoma, Scott High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Helen Connell, El Paso 
(Tex.) School for Girls; Sarah Street, 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; 
George Curtiss, Mason City (Iowa) 
High School; Eugenia Endicott, Pen- 
dleton (Ore.) frien School;. Jean 
Maury Greenwood, Sunset High 
School, Dallas, Texas; Helen Huddle- 
ston, Somerset (Ind.) H. S.; “¥ Lou- 
ise Briggs, Manual Arts H.S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Impressions du Piano: 
Suite a Deux Mains 


Mouvement I 
(Diane) 


A chord lost in the entrails of the dark, 

Who sits there with his fingers on the keys? 

A white nymph stands behind those silver trees 

In her transparent, flowing draperies, 

Her throat the sad breast of a wounded lark. 

There is a round bell swinging in the dark, 

And a green star toe-dancing on a pole. 

A whole-tone scale. Even a nymph has knees, 
is like a whirlwind in the breeze. 

A faun has no soul. 


Mouvement II 
(Felicitas) 


_D Flat makes me think of afternoon 


When rivers glide on melodies like sun 

And modulate into a golden brown; 

Or great bronze flowers panting with a tune 
That palpitates. sudden juices run, 
And love weights heaven down. 


Mouvement III 
(Hildegarde) 

The Princess in the garden plucks a rose; 
Wheeling about to see that no one spies, 
Tosses it across the thick, wide wall 
Hoping that it may catch someone’s eyes— 
A handsome youth, romantic, tanned and tall, 
Who'll wonder where so fair a blossom grows 
And guessing (for he must be quick and wise) 
That dangers lurk before his very nose 
Will plot, this captive maid to disenthrall. 
So she sits dreaming in such glad surmise, 
She scarcely notices or thinks, at all, 
That her bright missive unsuspected lies. 


Mouvement IV. La Fin 
(Berenice) 
A white nymph stands behind those silver 
trees 
In her transparent, flowering draperies. 
How soft the music is. A few more chords, 
And then the foolish uselessness of words 
When people will go rushing up to say, 
“My dear! I wish that I could play that 
way!” 
The pianist smiles, and lets his fingers drop 
Into the recess of a nerveless lap. 
—Paul S. Nathan. 





Leave These for Sanctuary 


Leave the city alone. 

It has its deserted streets at dusk 
As lyric as a country lane. 

It has its gentle rains, sweet winds, 
Dark night among the skyscrapers— 
Sufficient to make music for those 
Who desire to listen. 


Change nothing. 

Keep Orpheus in the country. 

Let the clock rule the workers 

And business go on as usual 

And these two— 

Unexpected quiet and hard order— 

Remain definite, 

Remain as sanctuary 

From the softness of grass and flowers, 

The wildness of woods and pagan — 

—Irwin Shapiro. 

Braddock (Pa.) High School. 
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Insurgence 

O wind! 

sweep down on the lazy heat; 

drive off the eager, honey-seeking swarms; 

strip the over-ripe fruit from the fecund 
peach trees 

and hurl it upon the bunched grass; 

snatch armfuls of the yellow-green leaves and 
swirl them in gusts; 

break off the heavy-burdened branches; 

drench rotting fruit and leaves and torn 
branches 

with eddies of cold and astringent rain. . . 

Descend on prim beds of lavender heliotrope, 

on phlox and pink stock, 

on fragile wax lilies; 

snap the delicate blossoms from thin stems; 

strew the gardens with carnage. . . 

Rush down on the lawns of clipped cypress; 

whip the orange-and-green-striped canopies 
over the idle terraces; 

play havoc with the proud tail feathers of 
purple-and-gold peacocks 

languidly strutting through porticoes .. . 

Have no mercy, . 

no mercy whatever, 

O wind! 

For we are sick to death 

of fecund orchard, 

and honeyed fruit flecked with brown rot. 

We are sick among lavender heliotrope, 

and phlox and pink stock, 

and fragile wax lilies, 

and clipped cypress lawns, 

“We loll with the indolent peacocks on the 
terraces, 

pining for your strong caresses 

and for the swish of wind-tossed branches 

and the rough tang of resin and bark... 

—Walter Morgan McElroy, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 





Contrast 


Let rain fall— 
honey-tongued rain, 
lulling to sleep. 
Let cherubim dump 
the buckets of Heaven 
and swab 
the decks of earth. 
—Walter M. McElroy. 





Compass 


I can appreciate the beauty of still moments 
In moments such as these: 

The stillness of the moon’s play on the waters, 
The quiet trunks of trees. - 


I can appreciate the beauty of swift moments, 
Of minutes that are fleet: 
A knowledge of your lips I have who would 
be 


Hunched praying at your feet. 
—Paul A. Wren. 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Poles 


These are the trees. 

No leaves, no flowers, 

But steel spikes 

And thin bands of wire 

Reaching out, stretching, weaving 
Into stark arabesques, 

Hard sprouts of a civilization. 





—Irwin Shapiro, 
Braddock (Pa.) High School. 


SHERMAN CONRAD, FIRST PRIZE 


The Ysleta Mission 


Cruel sun upon the mesa’s rim, 
And molten air, 

The desert lies stifling in 
Its white-hot glare. 


Yet in this ancient church are peace, 
Scarf-shadows on the sod, 
Vague memories of Jesuit priests, 
Coolness—and God. 
—Helen Connell, 
El Paso (Texas) School for Girls, 
Miss Edna Cook, Teacher. 





The Crippled Lad Speaks 


God takes the clean, wet earth to make us of, 
the loam that sun and wind breathe blessing 


on. 
Did God’s hand tremble then, 

when God made me? 

O little people dancing in the dell 
on moonlight, silent nights; 

O lads that run in wind and sun, 
so neatly framed, so swift of flight; 
I shall never dance, 

I shall never run. 


The footsteps come; 

the footsteps go. 

They mock me all the time. 
And all the time 

my heart is burning so 

to go where they may go. 


Dancers dance a saraband 

most abandonedly; 

pain leads my feet 

down the dancing floor of agony. 


O green grass meadows, 

green to race; 

O hills to climb; 

O paths to pace; 

O little folk; 

O lads that run; 

O footsteps mocking me; 

O dancing-master Pain; 

when God made thew and thigh and hip 
of me from cool, wet clay, 

did God’s hand slip? 
—Walter M. McElroy. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Grim Laughter 


Today a gang of workmen in sheepskin coats, 

With horses and chains and ropes, 

Felled a great, gray beech tree outside my 
window, 

To clear the ground so the men can excavate 

For a new school building, 

In which the rising generation 

May whisper and chew gum. 


The tree came down through the autumy 
stillness 

With a smothered scream 

Like some lost soul 

Shrieking in the plunge from Paradise to Hell, 

Now the great, gray beech, to see the tip of 
which 

Yesterday I craned my neck, 

I can cover in one sweep of my eyes, 

Lying like a proud woman 

Humbled by some lustful conquerer. 

+o... Presently a fat negro will saw the 


tree 
In short lengths for firewood. 
A year from now, 
A brick school building will stand 
Over the spot where once a beech tree 
Took two hundred years to rise. 
A smartly dressed young school teacher 
Will mince around a class room, 
Setting down her rubber heels 
With a proper thump—thump—thump 
That will be enough to drive some kid crazy. 
She will talk, and talk, and talk— 
About photosynthesis, or participles, : 
Or Caesar, or book-keeping, or Shakespeare, 
And the kids will slump down in their 
seats— 
The boys will ink their initials on their 
hands, 
The girls will powder their noses 
And count the buttons on the teacher’s dress; 
And they will wonder if teachers 
Never run down like victrolas. 
A great, gray beech was felled today 
To make room for the culture of youths; 
It is things like that 
Which make the cynic laugh with hard eyes. 
—Russell Potter, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Miss Ella Sengenberger, Teacher. 





On from Columbus! 
(Notes for an American Epic) 


(Owing to lack of space, the rest of this 
sequence is regretfully omitted—Ed.) 


I. Columbus 


The waves were woven to a hidden snare 
More powerful than any trap of wool; 
And even as a boy he could not bear 

To live except beneath their perilous rule. 


The rhythm of the tide had parched his brow 

To whom the scents of salt and spice were 
one; ; 

Its counterfeit so much less mattered now, 

Than the true glory of the setting sun. 


The setting sun rose proudly up at dawn, 
And though it saw them clip the sea-gull’s 
wings, 
It saw the Spanish queen her jewels pawn 
From them who won imperishable things! 
—Anthony Henrici, 
Sewickley (Pa.) High School, 
Miss Amy E. Kerr, Teacher. 
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April 28, 1928 
To Isabel 


What shall I say to you, my dear, 
Seeing you in these fields again; 
What white words are there adequate 
For the commingled joy and pain? 


The rind of yesterday was sweet 
Perhaps, as we know sweet from sour; 
Time and the elements converge 
Inaudibly on us this hour. 


The rind of yesterday was sweet; 

“No less tomorrow’s,” cry the fools; 
The mind of man is adequate 

T’ evade the rigour of his rules. 


And we? and we? We, ill-at-ease, 
Apart and silent stand who might 
Merge body, soul, the every sense, 
Denying each the other’s light. 
—Paul A. Wren, 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo, New York 





Provident 


And should I die, 
Let one dark cloud go blackly wheeling by 
In the dark sky. 


And should I live, 
Let the lone bee return to his lost hive, 


Alone alive. 
—Paul A. Wren. 





Thorn Christmas Wreath 


Bow down, O balsam bough; 
Bow down, O snowy fir. 
Lo, sweet Lord Christ is born! 


Yet see beside you now 
The lowly briar that shall 
Bind Christ’s white brow with thorn. 
—Walter M. McElroy. 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 





Warning 


In amber waves the spice brush spills 

Its honeyed store upon the hills. 

The shadbush, stained with dreamy pink, 

Bends low beside the river’s brink. 

The brown wrapped buds throw off their 

hood: 
And faint, new green breathes thru the woods. 
—Helen Huddleston, 
Somerset (Ind.) High School, 
Miss Marie Naber, Teacher. 





The Texas Cowboy 


“Old Bald” and I on the Chisholm trail 
Under the sunset sky; 

There is no sound from east or west 
But the coyote’s hungry cry. 


My pony lifts his wiry limbs, 
The miles behind us fly; 

The low blue hills of the Lone Star State 
Far to the westward lie. 


Give me not ease, or the crowded ways, 
A cowboy’s “chuck” for mine! 
For pillow my saddle on the cactus plain, 
For music my lasso’s whine! 
Jean Maury Greenwood, 
Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas, 


Miss Agnes Taylor, Teacher. 


To a Game Bird on the Table 
of a Friend 
(By a Roman Poet) 


Little wild bird, 

I would mourn you, 

Small brown denizen of the fragrant wood. 
Life should be tender 

Of a small brown bird. 

But—with a sauce of herbs and a little salt— 


You are very good. 
—Sarah Street, 


Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaaware, 
Miss Helen deLong, Teacher. 





Market Place 


I’m sorry, but I have no heart for sale; 

I sold the only one I had today, 

Perhaps I’ll have another one in later, 
Not knowing though, I really couldn’t say.... 


Yes, ’twas a good heart and was sold real 
quickly 
Cause it was made of fine stuff—sweet and 


true. 
I’m awfully sorry that I’m out—but is there 
Any other thing that I could do for you? 
—Eugenia Endicott, 
Pendleton (Ore.) High School, 
Miss Mercedes Jones, Teacher. 





How Do I Know I Love You? 


How do I know I love you? 
Because, today, I have seen 
Dawn like a great symphony across a lake, 
A branch, shivered with sunlight, 
Hot, still noon, on a road 
Burning in the sun, 
The last swan song of golden light 
Flooding a hill, turned toward the west, 
A pine, its arms holding little sighs, quietly 
dark and tall 
With one still star, in the sky, yet light from 
the day— 
And the moon, slipping up, still, from a 
passion 
of light— 
All these, and more, I have seen 
And every one made me think of you. 
That’s how I know I love you—. 
—Elene B. Weeks, 
Central High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Miss Ada Ames, Teacher. 


A Hillsman 


When I see lowland plains, 

Long, level, gray, 

That stretch in far, unbroken line 
Clear to the sea, 

I thank what ever Gods may be above 
That I am free! 


When I see men bowed 

Low, worn, tired, 

Dim eyes perceiving only night so drear. 
A throb of sorrow surges from my heart, 
And I am proud that I’m a Mountaineer! 


When I see cities climbing to the sky, 
Their people hurrying, 

Worrying, prey to ills, 

The blood leaps warmly in my veins, 
A light gleams in my eyes, 

And I’m a Hillsman— 

Longing for my Hills! 


And so, if death to me should come 
Out there within the city, plain or sea, 
Oh! Lay me not to sleep upon that crowded 


My heart could know no peace or soul be 
free! 

But bring me home to sunny, Southern skies, 

To scent of pine, 

To. sweetest, soothing rills, 

And I shall sleep— 

E’en as I did in life— 

A Hillsman, gay and free among my Hills. 


—Mabel Stanley, 


Union District High School, Dunbar, West 
Virginia. J. Frank Heflin, Teacher. 





Infinity 


While musing at my window here, 
é 6 «4 »e ~» SO oe 

Everything . . and nothing. 

And while the bishop preaches clear, 

one I can see 

Everything and nothing. 

But for the End, I hold no fear, 

For when I leave this mortal sphere— 

a ole . I shall see 

Everything . and nothing. 

—Kenneth Hopewell, 

Kirksville (Mo.) High School. Miss Bessie 
Ray, Teacher. 


A TRIO OF POETRY LEADERS 


Left to ni Paul S. Nathan, Oakland, Calif., Second Prize; Russell Potter, Indianapolis, 
nd., Special Mention; Paul A. Wren, Buffalo, N. Y., Special Mention. 
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Institute of 
English 


Education 
of the 


Pennsylvania 
State College 


July 3 to August 10, 1928 


N ideal summer environment 

in which work will be offered 
in the modern aspects of literature, 
in the drama and play production 
and direction, in the teaching of 
English, and in standard courses 
in literature. Graduate and under- 
graduate credit. 


The modern aspects of literature 
will be presented by these authors: 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
Our Poetic Wealth 


IRVING BACHELLER 
Historic Novel and Its Making 


ROLLO WALTER BROWN 
Literature in the Making 


A. W. VERNON 
New Biography in America 
LEWIS BROWNE 
Humanizing of Knowledge 


JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
Epic Cycle of the West 





For announcement, address 
Director of the Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Romance 


This morning romance is a scarlet rose, 
Last night it was the whiteness of your throat, 
And then tomorrow, romance — ah, who 
knows ?— 
The sadness of the rain, a sail-flung boat. 
—Russell Potter. 





December Rain 


I should rather feel the sting 

Of tiny needle-points of hail 

Than gentle rain. I’d rather fling 

My hair and let the north wind flail 

It than soft fingertips of rain 

Caress me. Is there nothing right? 

I’d rather bear sharp jabs of pain 

Than tender spring rain, lovely, light. 

—Marjorie Braymer, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
Miss Elizabeth Stanwood, Teacher. 





Sonnet 


When dead, I wish to lie out straight and cool 

My hair unbound, my hands crossed on my 
breast, 

And with my feet unshod. . . . Then I shall 
rest. 

This body that I cared for shall be fuel 

For eager flames to flick with fiery lust. 

(I’d not sleep narrow-bound and grave-op- 
prest, 

But fever-toss and moan.) 
ghoul 

Decay, shall never know my far-flung dust. 


The grinning 


I want no ritual, no cloying flowers, 

No stranger-faces (buzzards seeking prey). 

I would lie serene a few short hours, 

Then be reduced to ash the quicker way. 

Sweet is the promised peace that death en- 

dowers, 
Living’s the bitter price of it I pay. 
—Leona Thoma, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
Miss C. Humphrey, Teacher. 


Mellow 


Jack o’Lantern, grinning there, do you see 
the witch-dance; 

The wind chasing the silver moon-shadows 
through the long yellow grasses, 

Or only the golden pulsing of grain in a 
ripe field, lush for the sickle; 

And just mellow ochre pumpkins lolling on 
the rich warm loam 

Where molding skulls rolled a moment ago. 

—Mary Louise Briggs, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Mary C. Trummer, Teacher. 





Souvenirs 


Do you remember the day we stood 
On this hill beside this tree, 

And looking down the valley saw 
Things others couldn’t see? 


A tree looked like a kangaroo, 

‘The river, a snake in disguise 

The land took on a story-book look 
To our eager childish eyes. 


Today it hurts me to recall 
The games we used to make; 
Now all I have is a tree on a hill 
And a kangaroo and a snake. 
—Eugenia Endicott. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


Escaping 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


to hold on to each gunwale as tightly a 
she could. There was no need to repeat 
this advice. The dog was so thoroughly 
scared I had to carry him from the egt. 
tage and set him at my mother’s feet, 
I started to tell my mother not to le 
him move, but when I saw how he 
crouched on the bottom, unconscious of 
the four inches of cold rain water 
already in the canoe, I knew that he 
would not cause any trouble. I knelt 
with my back to a thwart about a third 
of the length from the stern and pushed 
off with a clothes pole I had rescued 
on my way back with the canoe—the 
paddles had floated away, but they 
would have been useless in such a cur- 
rent anyway. As we slipped away in 
the blackness of the night, I prayed 
for the strength to guide the canoe 
safely to shore. I wished that my father 
were with us. With him in the stem 
and me in the bow, we would have a 
much better chance of winning this bat- 
tle with the enraged river. Then the 
full force of the current struck the bow. 

It turned sharply, and simultane- 
ously, a spray of muddy, icy water hit 
us. It took every ounce of strength in my 
drenched, half-frozen body to head the 
frail thing obliquely across the watery 
tumult. Suddenly we were being tossed 
about like a contemptible cork on the 
mighty storm-swept ocean. The canoe 
rocked from one side to the other. It 
was lifted up, and then dropped again, 
like a mere toy or plaything. Wave af- 
ter wave splashed over the gunwales. 
But I never stopped my furious poling. 
More and more water filled the canoe 
and made our plight more perilous. 
Now we were in the middle. Logs 
crashed by, narrowly missing us. Crates 
tumbled past, some hit us, adding one 
more jolt to the thousands of the buf- 
feting water. 


I was beginning to think we would 
never reach the other shore, when all 
at once I realized that the worst was 
behind us. The effect of each push 
was noticeable and gradually the vio- 
lent pitching and lurching subsided into 
an almost gentle roll. One last shove 
and the prow grated on the pebbles of 
the shore. I stepped quickly out of the 
canoe and until then, I had never real- 
ized how pleasant it was to walk on 
coarse, sharp pebbles with your bare 
feet. I looked back at the river. It was 
still rising, covering the cottage floor 
now, and the angry mountains chased 
each other with ever-increasing swift- 
ness. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
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MNIZE MODELS 
THAT REFLECT THE 


~ The , -. New D&M Model 
Official Football 


Built to Official 
Specifications but on a 
Slim Model for the 


Forward Passing Game 










Price 
Complete 


$14 
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THE “POP” WARNER 
LIGHTWEIGHT HELMET NO. 10H. 

THE “POP” WARNER SHOULDER PAD NO. 22 

Developed and used by Stanford’s Famous Coach 


The 10H is the lightest weight helmet possible to manufacture. 
Made of solid fibre throughout, covered with fine strap leather. One- 
oa forehead construction. Attractive, light and highly protective. 


The No. 22 Shoulder Pad is light, comfortable, 
and gives perfect protection. Made of white felt, 
reinforced with fibre stripes at chest and back. Sole 
leather shoulder caps and collar bone protection. 
Gives perfect freedom of action. Price . $9.00 


“POP” WARNER VARSITY PANT NO. FPW 
Actually designed by Stanford’s Famous Coach 


Developed for complete protection of the player. 
Made of heavy tan water repellent eight-ounce duck, 
with new cupped knee, adjustable fibre clipping 
pad, and solid fibre thigh guard padded with felt 
and also adjustable. Reinforced felt kidney pads 
covered with eight-ounce duck, while below the 
waist the pad is heavy sponge rubber which insures 
complete protection. 

The pant has ventilated bellows crotch, rawhide 
crotch stay, fibre spine pad and tunnel belt loops 
with web belt. Price . . . . . . . $20.00 

The “Pop” Warner Prep Pant No. FWP, built 
similar to the varsity model for the preparatory or 
high school player, of slightly lighter material. 
i. « « «6 Ses oS a ee oe The “Pop” Warner Pant 


The new “Slim Jim” Model 5RV has been de- 
veloped by D&M after an exhaustive study of 
the new game’s requirements. 


The Raised Ridge lacing closes the bladder 
opening tightly and enables the player to 
secure a firm steady grip on the ball for 
forward passing. 


The Du-Ply Cord Woven Lining, an 
exclusive D&M feature, prevents 
stretching and insures a perfect 
shaped ball. ; 


No. 9H 


“POP” WARNER 

PREP HELMET 
Desi by “‘Pop’’ War 
ner gr the prep school 
soa Solid crown — 

ear pieces, reinfor 
with fibre. "Calf-akin saddle, 
adjustable front piece. Tan 
or black. Price... $7.50 







FREE EDUCATIONAL FOLDERS 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Department SC, Plymouth, N. H. 


i] 

1 

i 

i] 

! Please send free, “How to Play the Line’? by Jess Hawley, Dartmouth, 
; cod Ti me eee Teel” be Edwend Moher: Harvard. 

' 
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RNC AT ORR me moe 


OSCAR WILDE 
Dorian Gray 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
South Wind 


HENRIK IBSEN 

A Doll’s House, 
Ghosts, An Enemy 
of the People 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
The Way of all Flesh 


GEORGE MOORE 
Confessions of a 
Young Man 


TURGENEV 

Fathers and Sons 
SWINBURNE 

Poems 


W. H. HUDSON 
The Purple Land 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
Madame Bovary 
BEN HECHT 

Erik Dorn 
WILLIAM BEEBE 
Jungle Peace 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Complete Poems 


LEONID ANDREYEV 
T. 


gh 
VOLTAIRE 
Candide 
THEODORE DREISER 
Free, and Other 
Storves 


EDWARD CARPENTER 
Love's Coming of 
Age 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
Mademoiselle de 
Maupin 


DE aeggeeanene 
Une Vie 


FRANCOIS VILLON 
Poems 


SPINOZA 
The Philosophy of 
Spinosa 


AN OUTLINE OF 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


and 
The Bistk h of Tragedy 
POEMS AND PROSE OF 
ERNEST DOWSON 


w. 
A Bed of Roses 


¥ 


i 





‘fust Added to the 


V{CDERN Tuprary | 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Merejkowski’s fascinating story of the Renaissance, and the 
brilliant court of Milan. Ludovico Sforza, Beatrice D’Este, 
Leonardo da Vinci and his “Mona Lisa”—and all the 
masters of art and politics—live vividly before the reader in 
a drama of the most colorful period in history. (No. 138) 
THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE. H. M. Tomlin- 
son’s best known book, with an introduction by Christopher 
Morley, who says: “In “The Sea and the Jungle,’ we have 
surely one of the great achievements of maritime narrative.” 


(No. 99) 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS by Alexandre Dumas. 


A favorite book of adventure, now available complete in one 
volume. (No. 143) 
FOURTEEN GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. 
A book of famous stories by Poe, Conan Doyle, Chesterton, 
Owen Johnson, Richard Harding Davis, Post, and others, 
chosen for the many detective story “fans.” (No. 144) 


THE IMPERIAL ORGY. Edgar Saltus’ exciting story 
of Russian Court life, with a special introduction by Ben 
Ray Redman. (No. 139) 


OLD CALABRIA by Norman Douglas, the famous 
author of “South Wind,” long a favorite in the Modern 
Library. Mr. Douglas has written an introduction especially 
for this Modern Library edition. (No. 141) 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. by Ernest Renan. Here is the 
human story of Christ, the stirring drama that has no equal 
A - appeal to the imagination and emotion of all of man- 


(No. 140) 


| pte 5 of these latest Modern Library books were never before 
available in an inexpensive edition. Now they are offered to all 
lovers of good books, who look forward to these monthly additions 
to our series, for their entertainment. 

Modern Library books are highly recommended to young peo- 
ple as well as adults, for the pure pleasure of adventuring into other 
lives and lands, that those of us who read, find chiefly in books. 

If some of your pocket money goes to book buying, here are some 
suggestions at only 


5c a copy 


ur bookseller be unable to supply send your remit- 
tance of $1.00 >. each volume —~ for the ow oy postage) direct 
to us. New illustrated catalogue free. 




















i Tue Mover Lasnent, Tues 20 E. 57th St, N. Y. 
Please mail me Mopern Lisrary books Nos. 








Send books C. O. 


: I enclose $1.00 te each volume (95c plus Sc postage). 
Please send me n..4 of charge, your new illustrated catalegue, 
Library. 





: describing all of the books in the Modern 
| Name 

i Addr 
City. 
































<ig RAe 
_ see, 


PLAYS BY MOLIERE 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Best Tales 
ALPHONSE DAUDET 
Sapho 

WALTER PATER 
The Renaissance 
Ww. H. HUDSON 
Green Mansions 
WALTER PATER 
Marius the 
Epicurean 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
Poems 

SAMUEL PEPYS’ DIARY 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Winesburg, Ohio 
D. H, LAWRENCE 
Sons and Lovers 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Queen 
Pedauque ~ 
EUGENE O'NEILL 


Seven Plays of the 


Sea 


WILLIAM JAMES 
The Aang on a of 
William Jame 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Poor White 


MAX BEERBOHM 
Zuleika Dobson 


DANIEL DEFOE 
Moll Flanders 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
Up Stream 
JAMES JOYCE 

ers 


GEORGE GISSING 
New Grub Street 


JAMES BRANCH 


CABELL 
The Cream of the 
Jest 


MODERN AMERICAN 
POETRY 


H. LAWRENCE 
The Rainbow 


Richard Feverel 


THOMAS HARDY 
Jude the Obscure 


SAMUEL BUTLER 
Erewhon 
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Book Reviews 


Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

New York, Macmillan Company. 

(First Prize, Book Review Contest) — 

An epitome of the best in the Arthurian 
legend is Robinson’s new book, “Tristram.” 
The story is the same as of old: fiery, and 
full of brooding passion. The blank verse is 
full and easy. In itself the poem is a sym- 
phony: a constant delight to the ear. In ex- 
pression Robinson has a lucid precision; and 
in thought an unremote poignancy. The char- 
acters in “Tristram” are not strangers; they 
have been met with before in “Dionysus,” 
“Llewellyn,” and “Merlin.” Tristram, after 
all, is only a Machiavellian Flammonde; and 
Isolt is an irradiant Gabrielle. Throughout 
the poem Robinson holds to his austere ob- 
servance of personality; and the tragedy 








burns with a grim humor. The denouement 


is adequate and uncompromising; it ends 
briefly, unblurred, and unperplexed. Robinson 
is no mere virtuoso playing with thin perfec- 
tion. His characters of Arthur’s court would 
seem no less romantic had they been placed 
in the cosmopolitan slums of London. That is 
a secret of Robinson: his characters are as 
universally applicable as Shakespeare’s. Un- 
doubtedly Robinson is great: greatness per- 
meates him; and a propitiation for much of 
his past is “Tristram.”—Charles Mitchell, 
Oak Park (Ill.) High School, 
Miss Lillian A. Remsburg, Teacher. 


Penguin Island. By Anatole France. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(Second Prize, Book Review Contest) 
Unlike the average work of fiction, Pen- 
guin Island has no hero, heroine, or hardly 
an outstanding - character. Quite naturally 
some of the persons dealt with may appeal to 
the reader more than others, but Anatole 
France was in a philosophical rather than a 
narrative mood when he wrote this book. 
The question that first arose in my mind 
was: “Is this fiction, or a poor distorted his- 
tory?” I immediately realized that it was 
anything but poor, but on the contrary en- 


dowed heavily with satire in the inimitable, 


France style. 

From the days immediately preceding the 
Neanderthal and Neolithic ages to time un- 
measured is a broad span, and yet this book 
attempts to cover that period. Names have 
been changed but the characters can easily be 
distinguished as men who are history. 

France’s best interpretation is “Trinco,” 
better known as Napoleon. I wish only that 
he had dealt more extensively with him. Quite 
clearly France is not an admirer of the stormy 
Corsican. He unmercifully challenges: “What 
did Napoleon really do to benefit France?” 
He shows how the French blindly respect 
Napoleon as their national hero. Yet the 
greatest monument he left was a maimed and 
crippled generation of men. His hold on the 
people of France since the days of his power 
18 poignantly disclosed in an episode show- 
ing a native and a foreigner viewing the 
ruins of a house devastated during the Trin- 
taic (or Napoleonic) war. Questioned as to 

er, after all, Trinco did not lose more 

for his country than he gained, the native 

atswers his questioner unsurmountably by 

these words, “But he gave us glory—glory 
Rever costs too much!”—Paul Putzinger, 

William Nottingham High School, Syracuse, 

N. Y., Miss H. Bush, Teacher. 





Book Review Awards 

First Prize: Charles Mitchell, Oak 
Park (Ill.) High School. 

ana Prize: Paul penieam, Bey 
ting High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Third Prize: Blanche M. Hynes, Oak 
Park (Ill.) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Those pub- 
lished and the following: Ruth Min- 
kin, Louise Van Allen, Albany (N. 
Y.) Academy for Girls; Marguerite 
Cook, Rollan i 


\° est, 
Pte.) a SONY.) Hig Bishop, 
aratoga Springs (N.Y.) High 

Ann Derby, Kern County Uni i 
School, Belersicld, Calif.” 











Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa 

Cather. New York, A. A. Knopf. 

(Third Prize, Book Reveiw Contest) 

Death Comes for the Archbishop is a book 
full of warm, human color and of a cheering 
sense of God’s nearness. It is the story of the 
steadfast devotion of two men to each other 
and to the common purpose which united 
them. The magnificent work of Christianizing 
the southwest is pictured with all the appeal 
of the Crusades of old. Jean Marie Latour 
and his devoted friend, Joseph Vaillant, come 
from their eastern parishes to bring the Gos- 
pel to the inhabitants of that vast expanse 
of territory to our southwest. Their lives were 
spent here in fruitful service in educating, 
comforting, and caring for their people. That 
it is a life of hardships, of discouragements, 
of struggles, is true, but it is also a life of 
real happiness, satisfaction, and the peace 
“that passeth understanding.” 

To live such a life, men of extraordinary 
character must be found. So in this story, the 
interest centers about the characters of the 
two friends, the idealism of Bishop Latour 
and the commonsense practicality of Father 
Vaillant. About it all there is a kindly hu- 
mor, a love of beauty, and a trusting faith, 
and more than these a clear understanding 
of human nature and an abounding sympathy, 
which forgives even while it censures. The 
fitting accompaniment to this human drama is 
the brilliant setting of mountain, valley, and 
desert which marks this part of the contin- 
ent. Miss Cather’s vivid style excels in the 
description of the picturesque Indian villages 
and frontier towns, and the sublimity and 
cruelty of nature. No section of the Americas 
is more appealing to the imagination or more 
teeming with color. 

—Blanche M. Hynes, 
Oak Park (Ill.) High School, 
Miss Lillian A. Remsburg, Teacher. 
Jeremy at Crale. By Hugh Walpole. New 

York, Doran. 

The goal and aim of this younger genera- 
tion of ours is sophistication. Is it not to be 
wondered at, then, that the story of a boy 
of fifteen should impress us so deeply? Yet 


* somehow it does. Jeremy is a real boy, but 


his struggles and difficulties: are almost alle- 
gorical in that they closely resemble the real 
life struggles in which older men engage. 
Jeremy is not a stunning-looking boy; also 
he is not disagreeable and overconfident. He 
is neither brilliant nor even superficially 
clever. He is pleasant-looking, athletic, shy— 
all that goes into the making, later, of a suc- 
man. 
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“Jeremy” passes the test of a really good 
book—character. We finish his story rather 
wistfully wondering if we will ever meet 
his counterpart in life. —Betty Poole, 

Albany (N. Y.) Academy for Girls, 
Miss Ella R. Robinson, Teacher. 


The Glorious Adventure. By Richard Halli- 
burton. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merri!l Co. 
Ancient Greece! Scylla! Charybdis! Does 

not this bring the Ulysses of Homer’s “Odys- 

sey” to your mind? It did to Richrrd Halli- 
burton; whereupon he decided to view for 
himself all the places visited by Ulysses in 
the long duration of his homeward journey. 

The Glorious Adventure, Halliburton’s latest 

book, tells about these interesting events. 

It is not everyone’s privilege to visit the 
home of the Gods, but the author’s first ex- 
perience was witnessing with a friend a se- 
vere thunderstorm from the throne of Zeus. 
Looking down, they could see a profound 
abyss in which glided heavily massed clouds. 
Rain fell on these unsheltered individuals, 
rain accompanied by lighting which seemed 
to tear the very summit of Olympus in two. 
After an hour of this beating torture, the 
clouds below slowly drifted away, the wrath 
of Zeus having seemingly subsided for a 
time. A few more hours of the gray morning 
mist brought the sunrise which seemed to 
advance out of the sea, gilding the splendor 
of the proud mountain peaks, changing ev- 
erything into a world of glorious fire. 

- —Frances Root, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls, 
Miss Ella R. Robinson, Teacher. 

















A Wonderful Book 
About Wonderful Books 


MUCH 
LOVED 
BOOKS 


By James O’Donnell Bennett 


Kansas City Journal Post 


3rd large edition, $3.50. 
At all Book Stores 


ceop Boni & Liveright 
BOOKS 61 W. 48th St. N. Y. 

















— 








A Page of Prize‘Winners and Honorable Mention Students 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
over 800 volumes of the most 


Compri 


New Volumes Just Added 


THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, 
by W. Harrison Ainsworth. 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV, 
two volumes, by Fedor Dostoieffsky. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN 
KEATS, by Lord Houghton. 

A BOOK OF NONSENSE, by Ed- 
ward Lear and Others. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Ernest 
Renan. 


These volumes authorized and 

published for the first time at 

this low price. $.80 

THE PURPLE LAND, by W. H- 
Hudson. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH, by 
Samuel Butler. 

EREWHON, by Samuel Butler. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 
HENRY RYECROFT, by George 
Gissing. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE and TRA- 
VELS WITH A DONKEY, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE, by 
H. M. Tomlinson. 


UNDER FIRE, by Henri Barbusse. 


Ten Popular Titles Listed 
Below: 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO: Autobio- 
graphy of 

DANTE: Divine Comedy. Trans. by 
Cary. 

LAMB, CHARLES: Essays of Elia. 

IBSEN, HENRIK: A Doll’s House. 

MELVILLE, HERMAN: Moby Dick. 

POE, E. A. Tales of Mystery and 
I - s 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS: 
Kidnapped, Treasure Island. 

THACKERAY, W. M.: Henry Es- 
mond, Vanity Fair. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 





On the Margin. By Aldous Huxley. New 

York, Doran. 

Lay Thoughts of a Dean. By W. R. Inge. 

New York, Putnam. 

These two books were found almost ad- 
jacent on a shelf of English essays; they were 
read alternately, and both were renewed so 
that they might be thoroughly perused. Hav- 
ing finished them, I have added simultan- 
eously to my literary calling-list two charm- 
ing authors. 

These authors, seemingly of such opposite 
intellectual factions, are surprisingly similar 
when considered in detail. In both there is 
found an almost inexhaustible capacity for 
culture and learning, Each is somewhat dis- 
couraged by the existing conditions. In these 
short essays Mr. Huxley and Dean Inge dis- 
play the same lively humor subtly overlying 
the brambles of their sharper reflections. 

On the Margin is chiefly the comment of a 
literary mind. The essays on Voltaire, Lear, 
and Strachey show clearly Mr. Huxley’s 
preferences. His intimacy with Jonson, Chau- 
cer, Euphues and other lesser writers of all 
ages challenges the reader to a similar famil- 
iarity. Water Music, almost tonal in its ef- 
fect, and recently included in a selection of 
modern essays by Mr. Tanner, is in this vol- 
ume. There is that appreciative use of words 
that was so enchanting in Chrome Yellow 
and Jesting Pilate. These are the thoughts 
of a cynic, but more tinted with gentle irony 
than with blatant intolerance. 

Dean Inge’s collection is divided into four 
sections: Literary, Political, Social, and Re- 
ligious. The contents of each is characterized 
by a vigorous opinion expressed with a defi- 
nite brilliancy. He seems annoyed at present- 
day stupidity, impatient with a race that ridi- 
cules Victorianism and neglects its classical 


WHICH 
COLLEGE? 


A new book that will 
help you answer 
this question 
Author RITA S. HALLE 











r= gives all the information needed 
to make a preliminary choice 
from the 325 most important col- 
leges in the country. It explains the 
advantages of going to college; the 
types of boys and girls who are 
likely to benefit by college and those 
who are not; the new admission 
requirements and methods. A most 
valuable feature is the brief descrip- 
tion of each college, giving loca- 
tion, size, end » equip 
degrees conferred, scholarships, op- 
portunities for self-help, etc. 





‘PRICE $2.00 


From your bookstore or 
send your order direct te 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
60 Fifth Avenue New York City | 























—— a 
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studies. Whether he contemplates Letter Writ. 
ing, Eugenics, Lives of Christ, or Schoolbey 
Stories, he feels a desire to scold his country. 
men ... although in the last-mentioned es. 
say he is in a most jolly mood. They are all 
thoroughly enjoyable and. stimulating, for 
there is always that searching discontent that 
marks a great mind. 

In these two books can be found a revela. 
tion of the attitude held by the keenest con- 
temporary minds toward the world about 
them. It is not a happy one. The brain and 
heart of inquiring youth quicken with impa- 
tience, wondering at the outcome. 

herman Conrad, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 
_Miss Mary T. Perkins, Teacher, 


The Winged Horse. By Joseph Auslander and 
Frank Ernest Hill. New York, Doubleday, 
Page and Co. 

The Winged Horse is not essentially a 
stark outline, but rather a critical and in- 
clusive chronicle of the peregrinations of the 
winged steed Pegasus, symbol of poetry, done 
in-a fascinating narrative style. This story 
touches every poet of any significance from 
Homer to E. A. Robinson; it reveals the in- 
fluence of the poets’ lives on their work; and 
it attempts to annihilate the fallacious idea 
that poetry has no other mission than to 
amuse. Supremely, however, the ideal of the 
book is to inform, and it endeavors to make 
known to the world those men of genius who 
have served beauty and sought for truth, 
thereby adding to our legacy of song. 

The book is tolerant and sympathetic, de- 
void of any blatant prejudices, though the 
authors often weigh a poet’s work on the 
scales of technical perfection and give their 
candid estimates. Auslander and Hill have 
accomplished for poets and poetry what Du- 
rant has done for philosophy. 

This is not a volume of ponderous dimen- 
sions and abscruse contents for the intellectual 
only, but a story written with sparkling clear- 
ness for any person who has a desire to know 
the history of poetry. —John I. Smith, 

Jersey Shore (Pa.) High School, 
Miss Florence Faus, Teacher. 


Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. New York, Boni 

& Liveright. 

The historically stupendous figure of Napo- 
leon is clothed in the virtues and shortcom- 
ings of a real man in a distinctly modem 
biography from the pen of Emil Ludwig, fa 
mous German biographer; and recently trans- 
lated from German by Eden and Cedar Paul. 

Napoleon reveals to the reader not alone 
the enigmatical man who remade the map of 
Europe and threw history into a new mold, 
but a vibrant human being who “went forth 
to seek Virtue, but, since she was not to be 
found, he got Power.” 

The German author does not view the 
“Little Emperor’ through the hero-loving 
eyes of a Frenchman, but rather as a spet- 
tator, interested more in him as a vivid 
character than as a military figure. 

The book is full of poignant love, hate, and 
ambition. The Empress Josephine, Talley- 
rand, Countess Walewska, and the b 
of Napoleon, Jerome, Lucien, Louis, and Jo 
seph, are masterfully presented. Each is 4 
complete and limpid character study, though 
subordinated to Napoleon. 

Napoleon is written in concise, colorful set- 
tences that lead to the final impression—a 
awe and tolerance: for the destiny- 
Corsican. ~ —Russell Potter, 

Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Ella Sengenberger, Teacha. 
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Mary L, Hart Paul Perlmutter 
Newport News, Va. Toledo, Ohio 
2nd Prize, Bellows 2nd Prize, Graphic 





Richard W. Emery 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Hon. Men., Story 


Gladys Christian 
Bexley, Ohio 
Hon. Men., Story 


the 
Eva ' 
i 
Jean M. Greenwood 


Dallas, Texas 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Elene B. Weeks 
Fargo, N. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Leona Thoma 
Toledo, Ohio 
3rd Prize, Essay 


George Gile 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Jack Brooks 
Asheville, N.C. 
~ 3rd Prise, Drama 


Grace Gordon 


Washi E.G. 
"2d Prise, Dress: . 


Elizabeth L. Ayres 
2nd Prize, 





Donald B.Edmonston 





Kathryn Keillor 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Washington, D. C. 
3rd Prize, Sculpture 


Textile 


Ben Belitt 
Lynchburg, Va, 
Hon. Men., Story 


Elaine Bechtel 
Ithaca, 


Brighton, Mass. 
Hon. Men., Story 


Hon. Men., Story 


Helen Connell 
El Paso, Texas 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Kenneth Hopewell 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


Mary Louise Briggs 
Los An pies Bop 
Hon. Poetry 


Virginia Lightfoot 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Lewis B. Skinner 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Gloria Greenfieid 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Johanna Schmutzer 
resteapen D.C. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Ethel MacGaffey Charles H. Brown 
W $8. Pawhuska, Okla. 
Hon. Men., Hon. Men., ’ Drama 


Hon. Men., Drama 


Ruth Gibson 
Butler, Penna. 
2nd Prise, Story 


Roy Patton 
Dayton, Ohio 
3rd Prize, Pictorial 


Helen Huddleston 
Somerset, Ind. 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


George Curtiss 
Mason City, Towa 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


= 


arjorie Bra: ad 
innetka, 


——s Henrict 
Sewickl 
Hon. Men., aie 


‘ewic 
Hon. Men., Poetry 


J. D. Springer 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Men., Essay 


Ruth Niebel, 
Lemoyne, Pa. 
Hon. Men., Essay 





Lloyd Smith 
maha; Neb. 
Hon. Men., Drama 


Margaret Harrell 
Asheville, N.C..; 
Hon. Men., Drama 








Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ist Prise, Sculpture 





Marthe Gleason 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1st Prize, Pottery 


Lorraine Claire Nordean 
Spokane, Wash. 
1st Prize, Design 


Eugene Gitting. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1st Prise, Graphic Arts 




















For Prize Winning 
Posters 


“PRANG” 
TEMPERA 


A Better Show Card Color 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON CO. 


130 W. 42nd St., Dallas Sandusky, 
New York City Sam Francisco Ohio 


Cos) 
“Your Color Circle is Your Color Card” 


Twelve Standard Colors 
Black, White, Neutral 
Gray and Brown 
a >) 


Write nearest office for literature and 
color chart on “Prang” Tempera. Cata- 
log describing full line of chalk, col- 


ored crayons, water colors, paste, ink 
and allied products on request. 











a meme on 











Robert Spray 
Oakland, Calf. 
Ist Prise, Pictorial 
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1st Prize, Textiles 
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James Cole 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
1st Prize, Bellows Award 


Lowise Napier 
Paul, Minn. 





3 Charlotte Rosner 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
1st Prize, Metal Work 


The Leaders in 


Visual Arts 


Tke eight students whose photo- 
graphs are reproduced above are the 
first prize winners in the various di- 
visions of the arts contests and the 
George Bellows Memorial Award. 





A number of features originally planned 
for inclusion in this issue have had to be 
omitted on account of the unusual demands 
of the main divisions. 

Announcement of results and prize-winning 
projects in the Community Service Contest 
for groups has been postponed to the issue 
of May 26 in order that adequate attention 
may be given this important feature. 

No material of outstanding merit was sub- 
mitted in the Current Events and Miscellan- 
eous contests, and no prizes are therefore 
awarded in these divisions. See pages 35 to 
38 for the regular current events departments 
by the editors. 

Prize articles in the Literary Article Con- 
test had also to be omitted. The awards were 
as follows: 

First Prize: Mary Irene Kroll, Topeka 
(Kan.) Catholic High School. 

Second Prize: Mary Harriman, Albany 
(N. Y.) Academy for Girls. 

Third Prize: Patria Vientos, Academia 
Catolica, San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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Crayola 
and 
Perma 
Crayons 










Teachers: We have 
prepared a special les- 
son sheet on “How to 
Use Crayola.” Would 
you like a copy? Ad- 
dress Dept. S. 


| be adaptability and ease of handling 
makes. crayon a favorite color medium 
in home, school and studio. 

Crayota Wax Crayon, “the best known 
crayon in the world,” is one of the most 
effective and easiest mediums to handle. 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Assortments of 8 to 24 colors. 
PERMA Pressed Crayon is unexcelled for 
fine lines, flat tones, and truly beautiful 
textures. Assortments of 8 and 9 colors. 
Both CraYoLa and PerMaA Crayons come 
in -7, 12, and 22 Munsell hues. 
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Self-portrait by Robert Spray, age 16, McClymonds High School, 
Oakland, California. Awarded George Bellows Memorial Prize, 
$100.00. Also awarded second prize in the Pictorial Arts competition. 
Teacher: Alice Plummer. 

In the original announcement of the visual arts contest, the George 
Bellows Awards were to be the only ones in pictorial arts. But when 
the general jury met it was decided to add general pictorial prize 
awards equal in amount to the prizes in all other classifications. It was 
the wish of the Committee that compositions in either graphic or pic- 
torial media should be eligible for the Bellows Awards, though it was 
realized that there would probably be duplications. In the two in- 
stances, therefore, where the same entry was awarded two prizes, the 
money award made is the larger one of the two. 


One of a group of block prints by Eugene 
Gittings, age 18, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which was award- 
first prize ($50.00) in the Graphic Arts 
competition and honorable mention in the 
George Bellows competition. Teacher: Jean 
Thoburn. 
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A Few Awards 


in the 
Visual Arts 
Contest 


HE Scholastic Awards were an outgrowth 

of the first student-written number of the 

Scholastic. Consequently the Awards ori- 
ginally were confined to the field of literature, 
although since 1924 experiments in a visual arts 
contest have been made by offering an award for 
the best cover design submitted for the annual 
student-written number. Responses were so en- 
couraging that in 1926 the George Bellows Me- 
morial Prize was established, and first awarded in 
April 1927 to Judith Abels of the Woodmere, 
New York; Junior High School. 

The jury for the Bellows Award, selected by 
Mrs. Emma Bellows, widow of the artist, in- 
cluded Eugene Speicher, Robert Henri, and John 
Sloan, three of America’s most distinguished 
painters. They were so impressed with the quality 
of the work submitted by secondary school stu- 
dents that they urged the editors of the Scholastic 
to extend the scope of the awards in the visual 
arts. Consultation with school art leaders of the 
country led to the national high school art exhi- 
bition now being presented with the co-operation 
of the Carnegie Institute. A general jury met and 
made awards in seven different classifications (see 
catalogue, page 43), and the jury of American 
painters, composed of the same three men as in 
1927, meeting independently, awarded the George 
Bellows Memorial prizes, making their selections 
from among compositions done in any medium 
in which George Bellows worked. 

Preliminary local exhibitions and contests were 
held in a number of the largest cities of the 
United States from which objects for the national 
exhibition were selected. It is for this reason that 
the larger cities are more prominently represented 
in the national exhibition. 
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A Block Print, by Walton B. Crane, age 17, Washington High 
School, Portland, Oregon. Awarded third prize ($15.00) in the 
Graphic Arts competition. Teacher: Irene Wuest. 


Honorable mention awards in the graphic arts competition were 
given to: William Chidester, Queen Anne High School, Seattle, 
Washington; William Hartz, Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Dorothy Hill, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio; and 
John Waltz, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Special commendation was made of the work of: Edwin Allen, 
East High School, Des Moines, Iowa; Evelyn Stephenson, Waite 
High School, Toledo, Ohio; Charlotte Reizenstein, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; D. Tuck, and R. Pratt, Polytech- 
nic High School, Los Angeles, California; and Janet Woodmancy, 

Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 





Twenty-two 


(Below) A Batik wall hanging 
by Mary Louise Napier, aged 16 
Awarded first prize ($50.00) in 
the competition for the best design 
applied to a textile. Teacher: Eliza 
beth Stroble. 


The second prize in this compe 
tition did not lend itself to repro 
duction. It was awarded to Eliza 
beth L. Ayres, McKinley Hig! 
School, Washington, D. C. Teach 

er: Mary P. Shipman. 





The third prize in design applied 
to a textile is reproduced on page 
27. A special honorable mention 
was awarded to a group of eleven 
wall hangings, in addition to the 
one awarded third prize, which 
was submitted by students in the 
San Antonio, Texas, high schools 


A Landscape by Mary L. Hart, age 15, New 
port News (Virginia) High School. Awarded 
second prize ($50.00) in the George Bellows 
Memorial competition (See page 21) and how 
orable mention in the Pictorial Arts division. 


Teacher: Eli Leonard. 
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Honorable mention awards made by the gen 
eral jury in the pictorial arts competition in- 
cluded: Virginia Belsky, South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rudolph Bondas, Cleveland 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Ronald A. Bridges, Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Harold Dris- 
coll, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
forma; and Emmy Lou Osborne, Broadway High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

Eugene Speicher, chairman of the jury of 
American painters which selected the George Bel 
lows Memorial prizes, said, ‘‘because of our en 
thusiasm for the quality of the work submitted, 
after awarding the three prizes, we selected 
twenty-two honorable mentions.” The names of 
these twenty-two students will be found in the 
section devoted to the catalogue of the exhibition. 





“Lindbergh.” A sculpture by Ralph Craig, Ar- 
senal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Awarded first prize (50.00) in the Sculpture com- 

petition. Art supervisor: Robert C. Craig. 


(Right) A Portrait from Life, by James Cole, age 
15, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Awarded first prize ($50.00) in the Pictorial Arts 
competition, and also awarded third place in the 
George Bellows Memorial competition. (See page 


21.) Teacher: C. Edwin Johnson. 





“Still Life,” by Roy Patton, age 15, Stivers 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. Awarded third prize 
($15.00) in the Pictorial Arts competition. 

Teacher: Martha K. Schauer. 
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More pen beauty and quality than 
Colors: ever before at so low a price 
Cardinal Red 


Olive Green The day when you had * pay a big price for a good fountain pen 
is past. Chas. H. Ingersoll’s watch precision manufacturing methods 


Mahogany 


and his selling policy of small profits and large volume have made pos- 


Black sible a beautiful, dependable pen at a price every student can afford. 

Mottled No matter what price you pay for a fountain pen, you can’t get 

and these two features — beauty and dependability —in more generous 
Metal measure than in this new Ingersoll at only ONE DOLLAR! 












barrels, modishly trimmed with rolled gold. Colors: inal 
Red, Olive Green, wae and Black. Models: Men’s Over- 
size, Junior and Ladies. Points: Medium, Fine and Coarse. 





GIFT SETS 
Pen and Pencil, gold-trimmed, all colors 


$2.25 $3.00 $3.50 
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Made of imperishable Bakelite, the new Ingersoll Dollar Pen is non- 
inflammable, acid proof, won’t leak, warp or stain—and is guaranteed 
against breakage! There is no other pen like it, and no low-priced 
pen to compare with it! 

To satisfy yourself, go to your nearest dealer...see it and try it! 
Note its smart stylish appearance...its perfectly balanced proportions 
that make for easy writing...its solid 14K gold point, tipped with 
hard iridium, that insures a lifetime of service. Compare it if you 
like with pens costing several times its price—and you'll surely come 


away with a new Ingersoll in your pocket! 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


with positive guarantee of satisfaction or money back. If your dealer 
is not yet stocked with the complete Ingersoll line, send us correct price 


for model desired, specifying color, and we will fill your order direct. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 
585 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 








Made 
and guaranteed by 
Chas. H.Ingersollof 
Dollar Watch Fame 


The name is on 
the end of the 
cap for your pro- 
tection. Accept 
no substitute. 
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“Impressions on Visiting 
an Amusement Park,” by 
Lorraine Claire Nordean, age 
16, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. Awarded first prize 
($50.00) in the competition 
for designs appropriate for 
application to textiles or wall 
paper. Teacher: Ethel Ash- 
ley. 


Honorable mention awards 
in the competition for de- 
signs appropriate for appli- 
cation to a textile or designs 
for wall paper which are not 
reproduced here were given 
to: Frank Carnall, West 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Margaret Edmondson, 
Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Marion 
Magee, Vocational School for 
Girls, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; and Lura Irene Martin, 
North Central High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 
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A design by Leah Curran, age 13, John Marshall 
Junior High School, Seattle, Washington, awarded 
second prize ($25.00) in design. Teacher: Bernice 





‘ A design by Edward Krajewski, age 14, South Moore. 

{ High School, Cleveland, Ohio, awarded special com- Note: Especial consideration was given to designs 
4 mendation in the competition for designs appropriate derived directly from the world of mammals, birds, 
y for applicatio. to textiles or wall paper. shells, or plant life. 
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A block print wall hanging by Josephine 
Gonzalez, Washington Irving Junior School, 
San Antonio, Texas. Awarded third prize 
($15.00) in the competition for design ap- 
plied to a textile. Teacher: Lucille V. 

Weise. 


(Below) A water color by Mitsuo Nakagawa, aged 16, 
Central High School, Los Angeles, California. Awarded hon- 
orable mention in the George Bellows Memorial competition. 


Teacher: Ida Mead. 
eas es PP 

















One of a group of Etchings by Paul Perlmutter, age 17, Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. Awarded second prize ($25.00) in the Graphic 
Arts competition. Mr. Perlmutter was also awarded special commen- 
dation for his work submitted in the Pictorial Arts competition. 


(Below) A Design by Bernice Pyle, age 18, Fair- 
fax High School, Los Angeles, California. Awarded 


> special commendation in the competition for Design 
suitable for application to a textile. Teacher: M. 
Donaldson. 
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The illustration shows Corona finished 
in Mountain Ash Scarlet. There are 
other attractive colors, as well as the 
standard black finish. The coupon will 
bring full particulars. 


Every student should own a Corona! 


T is not only easier to write your themes, essays 
and other school work on Corona but you’re apt 
to get better marks, tod, because teachers like to 
receive neat, legible papers. 
In College Corona is a necessity, so if you get your 
Corona now and learn to coronatype you'll be that 
much ahead of the other students. 


The Finest Portable Typewriter 
Corona is a complete typewriter in portable form. 
It has a full size standard four-row keyboard with 
the same spacing between keys as on a big machine; 
two color, self-reversing ribbon ; variable line spacer ; 
stencil device; back spacer; margin release—more 
big-machine features than any other portable 
typewriter. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Easy Monthly Payments 
Talk it over with your parents. Tell them you need 
a Corona in your school work, especially if you plan 
to go to college later on. Explain to them that you 
can buy Corona on convenient monthly payments. 
If you have an old machine, any standard make, it 
can be traded in toward a new Corona. 
Now—the coupon: Sign and mail it—get all our 
literature — or 


look for Co- 





rona in your 
phone book 
and go right 
to the Corona 
store. 


about Corona. 


Name 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
418 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information 





Address 





418 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Sales offices in principal cities of the world. 
Established 1903 
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More Prize and Honorable Mention Awards in Arts». o, 


(Left) Vase, 
by Marthe 
Gleason, Pea- 
body High 
School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Awarded first 
prize in the 
Pottery com- 
petition. 
Teacher: 
Vincent Roy. 
(Center) 
Dog and 
Turtle, by 
Helen Meigs, also of Peabody High School. Awarded second prize. (Right) Pitcher, 
by John McCance, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Awarded honorable men- 
tion. The third prize in Pottery was won by Herman Mervis, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher: Miss E. P. Carson. 





A design for wall paper or cretonne for a child’s 
playroom, by Margaret Edmonson, Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Awarded honorable men- 
tion in the Design competition. Teacher: Miss I. 
Geiger. 





“Cathedral,” a design by Lura Irene 
Martin, North Central H.S., Spo- 





“Marionettes,” complete with miniature stage, 





: . “ honorable 
scenery and script of play, illustrated and printed, kane, Wash. Awarded 
designed by Joseph La Spina, Paul Hoffman mention in Design. Teacher: Ethel 
Junior H.S. (Public Schoel 45, Bronx), New Ashley. ° 


York City. Awarded special commendation for 
completeness and skill of execution. 





a Ad ; wf 


“Pegasus,” a design suitable for ap- 

plication to a textile or wall paper, 

by Albert L. Parcella, South High 

School, Youngstown, Ohio. Awarded 

special mention in Design competi- 
tion. Teacher: Elsie McDowell. 





(Above) “Moth- 
er and Child,” a 
soap sculpture 
by George Bil- 

, Stivers 
High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Awarded second 
prize in Sculp- 
ture competition. 































A design for a textile and 
A group of soap sculptures (left to right), “Panther,” by Anten Racely, an illustration of its ap- 
West Allis (Wisconsin) H. S.; “Jack Tar,” by Kathryn Keillor, Muske- plication, by Corrine 
gon (Michigan) H.S.; “Child and Dog,” by Priscilla Goldsmith, Paw- Zacharias, Central High 
tucket (R.I.) H.S.; “Peasant Woman,” by Brenda Groesbeck, East School, Kansas City, Mis- 
H.S., Kansas City, Mo.; “Rhinoceros,” by Hope Elizabeth Gray, Den- souri. Special mention, 
field H.S., Duluth, Minn. All awarded honorable mention in Sculpture Desiga competition. 
competition, except Kathryn Keillor, who was awarded third for a group. Teacher: Margaret Manley 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Clown and The Undertaker 
~~~ “By Arthur’ L- Preis, Atlantic City (New Jersey) High School; William K. Schwab, Teacher 
. First Prize, Drama Division, Scholastic Awards 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(In Order of Appearance) 
THE MeErRY UNDERTAKER 
THE Boy 
THE GLoomy CLOWN 
THE GIRL 
The scene takes place in the funeral parlor 
‘of the undertaker. It is a most unusual place, 
entirely unlike the ordinary conception of 
such an establishment. All about the walls 


hang draperies in light;-gay shades (pink~or- 


blue) most artistically arranged. No portion 
of the walls can be seen. At the rear center 
of the stage is a glass door opening to the 
street. The two side entrances, lead into 
the chambers where the undertaker lays out 
his clients. Two coffins, brightly colored, are 
upon mahogany tables on either side of the 
stage near the walls. These are the only 
suggestions as to the nature of the establish- 
ment. Two plush arm chairs may be conveni- 
ently placed on the scene. 

As the curtain parts, the Undertaker is 
seen wiping the coffins with a dust rag. He 
is short and inclined toward bulk. The light 
reflects from his shiny pate. He looks much 
too happy and sings too light-heartedly for 
anyone to suspect him of being an undertaker. 
A snug cutaway is his uniform of profession. 


UNDERTAKER (Singing with more animation 
.than aptitude) 

For fashions I care not a farthing. 

Mere modes can last only a while. 

Parisian taste is very great waste, 

For I set the ultimate style, O, 

For I set the ultimate style. 


My garments are not very shapely, 

In fact they are stiff and quite sound 

But none will complain of worms or of rain 
Six feet underneath the cold ground, O, 

Six feet underneath the cold ground. 

(The Boy enters. He is really a youth of 
twenty but he possesses a whimsical air which 
lends him a boyish appearance. His hair 
hangs down over his eyes. One understands 
that the Boy is very gloomy and dejected. The 
Undertaker rushes toward him with short, 
rapid steps, seeming almost to skip. He is 
beaming with delight to serve the Boy, who 
is his first client.) 

Unpertaker: Ah! Good day, my dear fel- 
low! whatever your needs, I am sure I can 
make a fitting end to them. 

Bor: Well—I want to buy a first-class fun- 
eral. Nothing elaborate—but permanent. 

UNDERTAKER: That can be easily arranged. 
Very ~ easily""My motto, you know, is 
“Courtesy, Service, Lasting Satisfaction.” 

Boy: Of course, you understand that my 
means aren’t—well— 

UNpERTAKER: Don’t worry about that. Just 
tell me when you want the funeral to take 
place and who it is whom you wish buried. 
Measurements, you know. Always pride my- 


2» self on a good fit. 
-Bor: Why-ub-it’s-uh-I who am going to be | 


buried. The funeral must be tomorrow. 
UNDERTAKER: You! That will be fine! I 

can fit you up right now, although if you 

think you can wait just a few more days, 


I’m getting in some coffins which are a vast 





Drama Awards 


(For the best original one-act play.) 

First Prize (100): Arthur L. Preis, 
Atlantic City (N.J.) High School. 
(“The Clown and the Undertaker.”) 

Second Prize ($50): Grace E. Gordon, 
Central High School, Washington, 
D. C. (“The Widow Higges.”) 

Third Prize ($25): Jack Brooks, David 

«~- Millard-High School, Asheville, N.C. 
_ _ (“Him a Fiddler—”) 

Honorable Mention: Frieda Eaton, 
Dedham (Mass.) . High School 
(“Youth”); Johanna Schmutzer, 
Central High School, Washington, 
D.C. (“Discordia Descends”); Ethel 
MacGaffey, Waupun (Wis.) High 
School “(“Procurator of Judea”); 
Charles H. Brown, Pawhuska (Okla.) 
High School . (“The_ Forester’); 
Lloyd Smith, Central High School, 
Omaha, Neb. (“Ramadan”); Mar- 
garet Harrell, David Millard High 
School, Asheville, N.C. (“Dancers 
at Midnight”). 











improvement over the present stock. (Then 
puzzled) But what makes you think you will 
be dead tomorrow? Doctor’s verdict? Ah, 
if all the doctor’s verdicts were true, I should 
have retired long ago: I couldn’t very con- 
veniently bury you, if you were not-ah— 

Boy: (blurting) Well, you see, I-ah-I-ah- 
I’m going to drown myself. 


lady. But you seem to be a fine feliow. Why 
won’t she marry you? 
Boy: Oh, she laughed at me and said that 
I wasn’t colorful enough for her—not roman. 
tic enough. She said that I was all right fo 
just a very—a very good friend, but what 
she wanted was someone who sparkled with 
mirth and wit or who had sounded the depths 
of despair. Well—she said my _ emotions 
didn’t go deep enough yet—I became desper- 
ate and said that I would drown myself jf 
she didn’t accept me. But that made no differ. 
ence to her. She’s sort of stubborn that way. 
You know what I mean. 
UNDERTAKER: My dear chap, I understand 
~ you perfectly. I once had a wife. Ah, women, 
women! Creatures of whim. I tell you, a 
profession like mine is a relaxation after the 
experience I’ve been through. But the thing 
is—are you going to let a sentimental, capri- 
cious nothing like her— 
Boy;-See here! You. can’t. talk like. that 
about my girl. Why, her beauty is like— 
UNDERTAKER: A vegetable diet! Now you 
can’t go over the menu again. Really though, 
there was no offense meant. Just a bit of 
advice. (Sighs) But you’re determined to 


, drown yourself, so I’ll take the measurements 


UNDERTAKER: Drown yourself! don’t do’ 


that! It will spoil the measurements! 
Drowned people do bloat so. Can’t you find 
some other method of exterminating yourself 
that would be more ah-convenient for me. 

Boy: No-ah you see-I-uh-promised my girl 
that if she wouldn’t marry me, I’d drown my- 
self. So I can’t go back on my promise now, 
can I? 

UNDERTAKER: Well, no-o-o-o. But can’t you 
ask the girl if it would be all right for you 
to pass on in some other manner? 

Boy: I don’t know. She’s sort of stubborn 
that way. Besides that’s the most convenient. 
I was just on my way to the river. It was 
merely on second thought that I entered here 
to make funeral arrangements at all. 

UNDERTAKER: Well, that was thoughtful of 
you. Of course, I have no objections pro- 
fessionally to your departing this planet, but 
I can’t understand why you should want to 
do so over a mere woman. 

Boy: (Blushing ecstatically) A mere woman! 
Ah, you would only have to gaze upon her 
presence once, and you too would be engulfed 
in such divine raptures as would crown the 
night with radiance and gloom with brim- 
ming joy! Her eyes— 

UNDERTAKER: (calmly) Yes, her eyes? 

Boy: Her eyes are like—like—the luscious 
blackberries in the woods! And her checks— 

UNDERTAKER: Yes, her cheeks? 

Boy: Her cheeks are like—like—rosy apples 
bobbing in a pail of milk! And her lips like 
strawberries, sun caressed. Her teeth— ~~ 

UNDERTAKER: “Yés, her-teeth are like white 


‘kerhels of corn: Quite an “appetizing” young * 


now with a couple of inches allowance. | 
do wish you would wait for the next ship- 
ment, though. 

Boy: I’ll tell you first what kind of coffin 
I want, if you don’t mind. Blue is my favor- 
ite color. So make it sky blue. Extra padding 
inside—I’m used to sleeping on soft mat- 
tresses, ; 

UNDERTAKER: All that will be taken care 
of. I guarantee full comfort or your money 
refunded. For really, my sole ambition is to 
change funerals from a gloomy though neces- 
sary procedure into an absolute pleasure. 

Boy: Well, I suppose it would be better to 
leave the details in your hands. Though I’m 
pretty particular about having the color sky- 
blue. Now—there was something else—Oh— 
Do you think I ought to be laid out ina 
full dress suit or a tuxedo? 

UNDERTAKER: You don’t want to be both- 
ered with all that formality. Why not wear 
just a plain suit? Tan is all the rage. Tie, 
socks, and handkerchief-to match. An ex- 
cellent ensemble! 

Boy: I don’t know if that would be the 
proper thing. People might not like it. Full 
dress is usually— 

UNDERTAKER: Now don’t worry about what 
people might not like. You’re the one being 
buried. After all, I was thinking from the 
standpoint of comfort. It would be rather 
unpleasant wearing a hardboiled shirt and 
stiff collar as long as you will have to weat 
them. But it’s up to you. 

Boy: Well—you know best. If you think it 
will be all right, I'll be perfectly satisfied. 

UNDERTAKER: Of course it will be. Now 
just step into my office and I'll fit you up in 
a jiffy. (Leads the Boy into room on left.) 

(The Gloomy Cloavn enters from rear cet- 
ter. He sings or rather chants to himself in 
a somber, deep tone the melody of Chopin's 
“Funeral March’—no words, just “Dum dum 
da dum da dum da dum dum da dum.” Tht 

Clown it a@ string-bean sort of fellow, all 
length. He is very slow and dignified in his 
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movements. His countenance is more dejected 
than a home-sick baboon’s. As for his cos- 
tume, it is entirely in keeping with his char- 
acter and appearance: The fellow is vol- 
uminously swathed in a regulation clown suit, 

as intense a black as ever denoted the grief 
of any funeral addict. He bears no make-up, 
the only color about him being his bulbous, 
red nose and a large red heart on his chest. 
Back rushes the undertaker into the shop 
proper, scenting new sources of profit. His 
smile would put to shame a Cheshire cat’s. 
The Undertaker immediately notices the at- 
mosphere of morbid gloom enveloping the 
clown.) 

UNDERTAKER: Well, my good man! Don’t 
be so downcast! There’s nothing so bad that 
it can’t be worse. 

CLown: (Sourly all the way through) An- 
other optimist! Not content with the troubles 
they have, always looking for something 
worse. 

UNDERTAKER: (slightly confused) Don’t 
misunderstand me! I mean that no matter 
how bad a thing is, it could be better, that 
is— 

Ctown: (Dryly) Hum! Consolation! 
Things could be better, they could be worse. 
But why aren’t they? Do you know what’s 
troubling me? 

UNDERTAKER: 
then? 

CLown: No! 

UNDERTAKER: Oh, I’m sorry. Are you sure 
you’re not sick? No pain in the head—dizzi- 
ness? 

CLown: No, I said! (Looking about, puz- 
zled) What sort of place is this? Can I get 
some spiritus frumenti here? 

UNDERTAKER: What do you want? 

Ctown: Whiskey! 

UNDERTAKER: Oh—ah—no. But you might 
try some of my patent embalming fluid. Used 
externally, it cures rheumatism, chest colds, 
corns—anything like that. Makes the car 
look like new. Never thought of it for in- 
ternal application. Be glad to let you try 
a sample. 

CLown: Can’t use it! (Still puzzled) What 
sort of place is this? Why all the pink 
portieres? 

UNDERTAKER: Oh, they’re just for effect. 
This is a funeral establishment. I am a mor- 
tician, an undertaker. Mortician—undertaker, 
undertaker—mortician. Classy, eh? 


(Hopefully) Are you sick, 


CLown: Pedant! 
UNDERTAKER: (puzzled) I didn’t quite 
catch that. 


CLown: (Scornfully) I said, “Pedant!” 

- UNDERTAKER: (Feebly—as though answer- 
ing a question) No-o—I don’t think I do. 

Clown: (Disgustedly) Oh, you educated 
Moron, you. But enough of social pleasant- 
ries. Tell me, what strain has so warped 
your reason that you drape a funeral estab- 
lishment with such exorbitant colors? The 
weeds of death are: dark and black! 

UNDERTAKER: (Eagerly) Ha! So the world 
thinks! But it is we ourselves who make 
death what we will. And why increase the 
sadness and depression? Rather lessen it— 
that’s my -policy.. Besides, if we mourn too 
nvach, it gives the departed soul. the impres- 
sion that we pity him because: we feel his life 
on earth was such as would lead him to un- 
pleasant regions. 

Ctown: Yes, but he may feel that we re- 
joice because we are rid of him. 

UNDERTAKER: So much ‘the’ better! Why 
stay where one is not wanted? Besides we 
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ought to cheer him up. We ought to make 
him comfortable. In fact, all my coffins are 
made with springs and cushions. My clients 
have a choice of colors. Indeed, they may 
have electric heaters installed in order to ac- 
custom them gradually to the change of cli- 
mate. 

CLtown: Bah! There are always people 
like you to take the joy out of life! 

UNDERTAKER: Take the joy out of life! 

CLtown: Yes! Why can’t you let people 
feel miserable in peace? To be melancholy 
is my happiness. But someone is always try- 
ing to make me unhappy... 

UNDERTAKER: I don’t understand! When 
you are unhappy, you are happy! But when 
you are happy, you are unhappy! (With 
renewed hope) Are you. sure you’re not sick? 

Crown: (Sourly) No, I said! It’s just peo- 
ple like you who say that everything is right 
when nothing is right, who upset me! Have 
you had any clients? Answer me that! 

UNDERTAKER: Really—I’ve just received 
my first client. He’s in the next room. 

Citown: (With morbid anticipation) May 
I view his corpse? 

UNDERTAKER: But, you see, he’s not dead! 

CLown: Not dead! Are you mad? 

UNDERTAKER: No. He’s a young man. who 
intends to commit suicide. I’m. fitting him 
with a coffin. 5 

CLtown: How interesting! __ 

UnperTAKER: All because of a girl. 

CLtown: How stupid! 

UnpERTAKER: Yes. ‘I told him that. But 
he thinks she’s as beautiful as a fifteen-course 
banquet. I really think he’s suffering from 
malnutrition. (At thisepoint the Boy returns 
into the shop. Around his neck 1s a tape 
measure. He is worried and impatient.) 

Boy: Mr. Undertaker, -won’t- you: complete 
the measurements please? It’s growing late, 
and the water gets so chilly towards evening. 

UNDERTAKER: Certainly, my dear fellow! 
I’m sorry to have kept you waiting. But I 
thought this gentleman. might have had some 
important business to discuss. 

CLtown:.-I don’t understand it! Young 
man, how-.¢an-you possess such foolish sensi- 


bilities:. as to capeeagtiee suicide over a 


mere— 
Bor: (Hoily) Over the’ most divine crea- 

ture in the world! A creature whose -very 

glance nourishes my famished soul and— 
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UnpertTaker: (Abruptly) Have you had 
dinner yet? 

Boy: Not material food do I crave but the 
ambrosial fruit of her supreme— 

UNDERTAKER: (To cloavn) You started him 
all over again! (To boy) Now let’s reason 
this out. 

Bor: Hunger of the soul knows no reason! 

He chances to glance at the door. Sudden 

ight appears on his face) Why, look there! 
(The boy points toward the rear entrance. 
He becomes all a-tremble. He wrings his 
hands and looks about in nervous starts as if 
secking a hiding place.) 

Ciown: Are you pointing to that vapid- 
looking female? 

Bor: (Calm as if by magic) Do you real- 
ize you are speaking of the most—(A flutter 
again) But oh! She’s coming over! She'll 
see me! She thinks I’m drowned! But then 
she’ll think I broke my promise! Don’t tell 
her I’m here! Please! I’ll hide in the next 
room! (Goes stumblingly off left. A pretty 
young lady of twenty enters. She is all ex- 
cited. One can tell she is the petulant, ob- 
stinate type. Her glance travels rapidly over 
the establishment. She runs to the undertaker 
and grabs the collar of his jacket. The girl 
wears modern sport dress.) 

Girt: (Breathlessly) Mr. Undertaker! Mr. 
Undertaker, did you see the Boy go by? Why 
the idea! He went to drown himself! Over 
me! Tell me where he went! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
I’m frantic! You must help me find him! I 
never thought he’d do it! (The undertaker 
has a sly look. The clown is very glum.) 

UNDERTAKER: Do you care that much for 
him? 

Girt: I don’t care for him at all! But he 
has no right to drown himself! Imagine! Oh 
what shall I do? What will people say? 
Drowning himself for love of me! How 
stupid! Every disappointed lover in the 
world commits suicide, but aside from that, 
the Boy has to choose the most ordinary 
death by drowning! Everybody dies for love! 
Why doesn’t he live for love? 

Crown: (Sourly) Just like a female! 
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They’re all silly, capricious creatures! 
(Gradually forgetting the Boy): 
I’m not a creature! And I’m not silly! 

Citown (Sighing): You remind me of my 
Nellie. 

Girt: (Calming) Nellie? (Turns to Un- 
dertaker) Mr. Undertaker, is he so sad be- 
cause of some overwhelmingly tragic expe- 
rience? “ 

UnpertTaker: I don’t know. But I suppose 
_ enjoyed some wonderful tragedies in his 

ce. 

Gm: (Turning to Clown interestedly) 
You’ve really experienced the deeper things 
of life? Oh, how interesting! Was it a love 
affair? 

Ciown: Yes, I loved Nellie, but she didn’t 
love me. I did everything for her, but she 
didn’t appreciate it. 

Gm: But you lived for love. 

Crown: No. In spite of love. I worked 
and slaved to give Nellie everything—food, 
shelter, affection. But that was her way. No 
sense of appreciation. 

Gmt: Yes. I suppose unrequitted love is 
terrible torment. 

Ciown: Finally, I had to beat her. 

Girt: (Horrified) Beat her! 

Ctown: Yes, I beat her. She had become 
so fickle that one day she kicked me. 

Girt: Kicked you! But a lady never 
kicks! 

Ciown: I know! But Nellie wasn’t a lady! 
Nellie was a mule! 

Girt: (Surprised and exasperated) Mr. 
Undertaker! Did you hear that! A mule! 
He calls that a deep tragedy! Why the idea 
of arousing my emotions to such a pitch over 
a mule! A mule! How disgusting! (Sud- 
denly remembering the Boy) Oh, Mr. Un- 
dertaker! The Boy! Oh, I’m so worried and 
depressed! You see, I really like him! But 
he has no sense of humor. And I need some- 
one to make me laugh and liven me up when 
I get this way. 

UNpERTAKER: Liven you up! I’m just the 
man! They call me the “Merry Undertaker.” 

Girt: (Forgetting the Boy again) Oh, how 
interesting! And are you truly humorous and 
witty, Mr. Undertaker? 

UNDERTAKER: Why, certainly! I know 
some tales that would make you laugh to 
convulsions. 

Girt: Oh, do tell me them! 

UNDERTAKER: This is one about a mayor 
of the town in which I lived some years ago. 
Autos were rare. The streets were poor and 
muddy. One day as I was walking along the 
street, the mayor rode by in his carriage and 
splashed mud on me. But I couldn’t say a 
word. He was the mayor. 

CLown: (Caustically) How funny! 

UNDERTAKER: Just wait a moment! Ten 
years later the mayor died and his body was 
brought to the funeral parlors in which I 
worked. 

Gm: Ugh! Bat I don’t want to hear about 
bodies and such things! 

UNDERTAKER: But, Oh! Ho! Ho! Ha! Hal 
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This is the fronlan poset I tweaked his nose! 
The mayor’s nose! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Gm: (Horrified) You tweaked a dead 
man’s nose! Oh, I’m sick! (Remembers the 
Boy.) The Boy! Oh, I wish he were here! 
Why must he do such a silly thing as drown 
himself? He never thinks about what people 
might say! Oh I-I’d marry him if he would 
come! I don’t care for ! But to have 
him commit suicide over me—why—lI'd 
rather marry him! 

(Rushing forth wildly from next 
room, arms outstretched) Oh, say it again, 
Say those divine words again! 

Gm: (Surprised and angry) Why—why 
here you are! You were here all the time! 
The idea! And I was so frantic! 

Boy: Tell me that you will marry me, 
glorious maiden! I could listen to your sweet 
voice forever!— 

Girt: Come right out of this terrible 
place, this instant! I'll tell you plenty! Come 
right on out! The idea! Here all the time 
and not saying a word! (The Girl stalks 
haughtily through the entrance, scolding all 
the while. The poor Boy follows her meekly 
murmuring, “Oh, Divine Creature.”) 

(The Undertaker and Clown stand rather 
stunned. They look at each other and thn 
through the glass door. The Undertaker still 
sustains a weak smile. They are silent for a 
few moments.) 

Citown: Bah! There’s a beautiful sight! 
But wait until they’re married! I know 
what will happen then. Some day the Boy 
will wake up to find out just what a bargain 
he got! Oh yes! He'll call her “Divine 
Creature” then! 

UNDERTAKER: And there goes my first pros- 
pective customer! 

CLtown: And here goes your second. I 
came in to get some spirits, and look at all 
the time I’ve wasted. 

UNDERTAKER: It’s really a shame! But 
just wait a moment! I might be able to find 
a friendly drop. (Goes into room on left and 
brings out a half full bottle and two glasses.) 
Well this won’t be so bad! (Pours two 
drinks. The Clown sips slowly, the Under- 
taker gulps his drink down. Gradually a 
change begins to take place in the two. Under 
the influence of the liquor their characters 
seem to change about. The Clown grow 
cheerful, the Undertaker, morose.) 

Ciown: (Features relaxing somewhat from 
a frown) Do you know, I really believe this 
establishment has possibilities. , 

UNDERTAKER: (Frowning slightly): Oh, I 
don’t know! Perhaps I’ve gone to extremes. 
Have another! 

CLown: Very well! (They drink in the 
same manner as before. The Clown begins 
to smile.) In fact, I honestly believe this 
idea of yours is wonderful. I like it im- 
mensely! 

UNDERTAKER: (Frowning deeply) No. I 
guess it’s all wrong. Death should always 
be gloomy. I guess I’d better start all over 
again in the regular way. Have another! 

Ciown: Very well! (Again they drink. 
The Clown is quite merry now. He laughs 
and slaps the Undertaker on the back. The 
Undertaker sits down very glumly on one of 
the armchairs.) What’s the matter, now? 
Cheer up! I’d be glad to go in with you, if 
you’d take me. It’s a marvelous proposition! 
I’ve got some money saved! Take me in with 
you! Together, we'll make this business a gol! 
We'll have to advertise! We'll have to sell 
the idea! But some day the entire world will 
be the market for our “Bigger, Better and 
Brighter Funerals!” 

(Fast Curtain) 
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Frontier to Frontier 
By Robert Jennings Simpson 


Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) High School, Miss Mary B. McCarthy, Teacher 
(First Prize, Historical Contest) 


LTHOUGH the frontier is noth- 
A ing unique to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, no other country had such an 
interesting one as the United States. 
Few other nations have so completely 
eliminated theirs as we have. It could 
not last long when men like Boone, 
Lewis, and Houston stuck axes in its 
back and soiled it with Indian blood. 
Old Man Frontier has picked up his 
horrors and headed for the high hills 
and the Arctic Circle. But men of the 
United States refuse to lose track of 
him. There are persons out on the edges 
of the world in aviation and big busi- 
ness and science who enjoy putting 
their arms around a few new obstacles 
every day. Every day in every way, we 
bite off a couple of square miles of 
frontier and chew on it and feed our 
desire for power or success. 

“Where was the frontier?” you ask 
when I tell you where it is. I can only 
say that the whole country was at one 
time under that classification. Texas, 
Wisconsin, Virginia, and Oregon have 
been equally the location of no man’s 
land. You know the popular impression 
of Africa, a land of savages, wild beasts 
and danger. America was under the 
same heading once. Wisconsin was a 
foreign land with plenty of perils for 
the traveler. The spirit that sent Roose- 
velt into Africa is the spirit that sent 
Boone into Kentucky. The frontier peo- 
ple had to support themselves and pro- 
tect themselves. They had the necessi- 
ties of life, but they got along very well 
for a long time without music and art 
and literature. They had work to do; 
they had little time for cultural things. 
Thus the Americans have been for a 
long time the sort that Europeans have 
looked down upon as having “no art,” 
Still, they looked at us because we were 
plunging ahead in other lines. The man 
who looks at our expansion, our com- 
merce, and our industry of that period 
will know what I mean. 

The move to the West has made us a 
people, not of marble halls, but of log 
cabins and humble cottages of which 
we are proud. Lincoln spent his boy- 
hood in a bare and lonesome cabin. 
Where is that cabin now? It stands in 
a veritable Parthenon of splendid ar- 
chitecture. Greater than this, our minds 
associate that cabin with the possibili- 
ties of the Presidency. Lincoln, among 
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many others, has made that connection 
possible, and we know that he was out 
on the frontier; he was a product of the 
backwoods. Money is bringing us the 
marble, but it cannot take from us our 
pride in our forbears who crossed the 
plains in covered wagons at risk of their 
lives. We are more democratic because 
all sorts of able-bodied men went out 
and conquered the West. America has 
been the Melting Pot for the same 
reason. The great West forged the raw 
metal into the bronzed man that is sym- 
bolic of western strength and health. 


The West has had permanent influ- 
ence upon the more material though 
none the less human elements of prog- 
ress. The mere fact that the marketing 
problem existed on the frontier made us 
the greatest railroad shipping nation. 
The magnitude of our country west of 
the Mississippi demanded swift com- 
munication as no other section of the 
earth has ever needed it. The pony ex- 
press gave way to the rails and now to 
the airplane. Speed came as a matter of 
course to a nation as immense as ours. 


Often a demand rising out of the pri- 
vations and lacks of the frontier has 
affected our institutions. The people 
who had gone to the country school 
now demanded the college and high 
school for their children. When the 
pioneers finally made good, for what 
did they spend their money? They 


spent and are spending it on their 
homes and education and labor-saving 
devices. They travel by automobile with 
a facility that comes from breaking 
down the frontier in geography, inven- 
tion and industry. They no longer want 
the old homespun. The backwoods life 
made no permanent depression. It only 
delayed, for the good of character, ex- 
pansion—and therefore the nation, the 
marble halls, a few decades. Now that 
we have no geographical West, the ma- 
jority of our people are content to ac- 
cept the fruits of the pioneer’s labor. 
The rest are still going west to a fron- 
tier that is once more universal; the 
whole world is the new frontier in the 
new way. 
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Dancing Scenes in Southern France 


By Henry A Page III 
David Millard High School, Asheville, N. C., W. R. Wunsch, Teacher 
First Prize, Travel Contest 


N America men have forgotten the 

stately gavotte and the beautiful 
minuet; and in their mad worship of 
the great god, Jazz, they are beginning 
to forget the waltz. This is not univer- 
sally true of Europe, however. In many 
parts of the continent and in France 
especially the people refuse to borrow 
the body contortions from the jungle 
rituals of the savage. They still love 
their native folk dances. Even on the 
warm Riviera, that is frequented by 
men from the outside world, they have 
not forgotten them. 

Early in the spring, at the Carnival 
season, practically every French inhab- 
itant of Cannes puts on last year’s gay 
costume and joins the throng of merry 
makers in the streets. Here huge floats 
with grotesque-headed holiday-makers 
rock and rumble over the cobblestones 
while the costumed pedestrians below 
laugh and jeer and shout. All along the 
streets are confetti stands which have 
sprung up like the plants that the fak- 
ers cause to grow instantaneously from 
nowhere. Dealers in paper ammunition 
do a thriving business. 

Paper rolls are thrown continuously 
from windows above the streets until 
long multi-colored streamers make a 
filmy roof over the merry-makers. Con- 
fetti of all colors is tossed about until 
the air is a fluttering haze of gay tints 
and the streets are covered with a soft 
growth of fairy grass, as it were. 

Through the town the procession 
flows, sluggishly rolling down the nar- 
row streets like a mass of liquid lava, 
reflecting a sunset of many tints and 
colors, shifting, spreading, narrowing, 
slowly running along... . 

*+* * + 


Arles is a famous city in the Rhone 
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delta, a grassy plain divided by blue, 
sluggish water. Long ago a spring festi- 
val was inaugurated here by light-heart- 
ed inhabitants. This festival was moved 
for some reason to Vence, an old town 
in Provence, nestled in the lower Alps. 
Anyone passing through this village: 
during the spring awakening witnesses 
a unique and beautiful sight. 

Light-hearted fair maidens don care- 
fully made, quaint costumes—pink 
dresses that nearly touch the ground, 
and carry down their spreading fulness 
lace bands that make white, filmy steps 
from waist to shoe tops. Wearing dainty 
lace caps and with their black hair fall- 
ing loosely woven down their backs, 
they skip to the town square where a 
huge platform has been built. Here they 
meet the village youths, all costumed in 
white pants and white shirts trimmed 
in red, and wearing on their heads scar- 
let caps. 

One is carried back a century at least 
by this scene—musicians in scarlet and 
white busily fingering light, treble 
tunes; happy young dancers, flashing 
past in the sun’s yellow glare in the 
figures of the dance, bowing and cour- 
tesying, joining hands, whirling togeth- 
er; masses of broad, pink skirts and 
swirling white coats; and all -this 
against a background of spring green, 
topped with turquoise blue. 

* * * # 


Gorbio is an old fortress village 
crowning the tops of a terraced moun- 
tain. One may reach it by climbing gi- 
gantic steps made of decaying rocks on 
the cultivated slopes. 
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A towering cathedral spire rises 
above all the buildings of the town, 
From a small square, in the center of 
which is the faithful, moss-covered yil- 
lage pump, branch several dark tun- 
nels—streets leading farther up the 
slope. Entering one of these by-ways, 
one may see in an open space at its oth- 
er end the shining front wall of the 
cathedral. 

One enters this holy place in rever- 
ence and remains silent under its roof, 
Huge tapestries line its old white- 
washed leaning walls—tapestries de- 
picting the nativity, the Crucifixion, and 
other scenes in the life of Christ, tap- 
estries woven by masters of long ago. 
Small shrines glitter with the reflected 
light of candles along the wall. At the 
far end of the cathedral, beneath a soft- 
lighted window of blue and rose, shines 
the high altar, lighted by numerous 
long, white candles which throw their 
pale, slowly flickering gleams upon the 
calm, white face of a smiling Virgin 
and her child, which might typify all 
the motherhood of the earth. 

Returning down the dark street of 
round, smooth stones, where pigeons 
flutter in the gloom, one sometimes hears 
music coming from the small cafe there; 
and, upon entering its portal, one sees 
a cob-web strewn music box, standing 
in a corner. 

I remember my entrance into this 
place. The music box was pouring out, 
crude, melodious music. Over the hard, 
stone floor a girl with loosely fixed 
black shiny hair and wearing a wide, 
swirling black skirt, was dancing slow- 
ly with an olive-skinned boy. 

Outside it was growing dusk. Down 
the dark street one could see the sunset 
—pink and mauve clouds mingling soft- 
ly with the cold, gray mountains. The 
music in the cafe stopped. The bells in 
the high, dusty tower of the cathedral 
mingled their chimes in clear harmony 

. More and more the colors in the 
sky matched those of the far, still moun- 
tains. 
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Lee Figure Unveiled on Stone Mountain; Threatened Large Appropriations Hamper Chances 
of Tax Reduction; Deneen and Lowden Defeat Crowe‘Thompson Clique in Illinois 


The Stone Mountain Memorial 

Sixty-three years to a day after Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee surrendered to 
General Ulysses S. Grant at Appomat- 
tox, the colossal head of Lee, the first 
finished part of the great Confederate 
Memorial on the face of Stone Moun- 
tain, near Atlanta, Georgia, was un- 
veiled by a five-year-old boy, Robert 
E. Lee IV, great-grandson of the 
Southern hero. Mayor James J. Walker 
of New York made the principal ad- 
dress, accepting the memorial on behalf 
of the Nation, and eulogized Lee as 
“the only man in whom God joined the 
warrior and the saint.” 

The head of Lee, huge as it is, is 
only an infinitesimal part of the entire 
memorial, which, if carried out as at 
present planned, will be a half mile in 
length, and require eight years and 
$4,000,000 to complete. The designs of 
Augustus Lukeman, the sculptor, who 
was retained by the Stone Mountain 
Association after it broke off relations 
with Gutzon Borglum, the original art- 
ist, four years ago, call for a main 
group of seven equestrian figures, in- 
cluding Lee, Jefferson Davis, Stonewall 
Jackson, and four other Confederate 
generals not yet selected. In front of 
them and stretching away into the dis- 
tance will be an army of 1300 infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery figures marching 
four abreast. At the base of the moun- 
tain will be a great memorial hall to the 
women of the South, hollowed out of 
the solid granite, and 180 feet long. 

The tremendous size of the figures 
exceeds that of any sculptural monu- 
ment in the world. Lee’s famous horse, 
Traveler, will be 175 feet long; the 


Winners in the Illinois Primaries: (Left) 

ou Emmerson, nominated for Governor over 

the incumbent, Len Small; (right) Judge 

Swanson, who defeated State’s Attorney 
Robert E. Crowe. 


THE LEE FIGURE 
as it now stands on 
the face of Stone 
Mountain. (Taken 
with a telephoto lens 
from the plain below. 
Note the men on the 
platform above the 
head, indicating the 
vast scale.) The head 
and bust are finished, 
the horse and figure 
merely roughed out. 
Lee’s figure will partly 
veil those of po 
Davis, slightly in front, 
and Stonewall Jackson, 

just behind. 


buttons on Lee’s coat are the size of 
half-bushel baskets; and the Egyptian 
Sphinx could sit comfortably on the 
neck of the horse. The carving is done 
by compressed air drills, and many en- 
gineering miracles had to be accom- 
plished to carry out the work on the 
face of a perpendicular cliff a thousand 
feet high and nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, without a crevice or trace of vege- 
tation. Stone Mountain is said by geolo- 
gists to be the oldest and largest rock 
formation in the United States. 

The completion of the memorial is 
hampered by much bitterness and legal 
strife. The supporters of Borglum, 
whose half-completed design was de- 
stroyed recently after a long court ac- 
tion, are naturally opposed to the Luke- 
man designs. The man who donated the 
site, Samuel H. Venable, and the 
Daughters of the Confederacy are op- 
posed to the alleged mismanagement of 
the Association under Hollins N. Ran- 
dolph. If the great cost is to be raised, 
it seems likely that the whole enterprise 
will have to be turned over to the State 
of Georgia. 


Floods and Farms 

Two Presidential vetoes on major 
legislation loomed as a result of the 
fortnight’s developments. The Jones 
Flood Control Bill, uproariously passed 
by the Senate last month without re- 
gard to ultimate government cost 
(Schol., April 14), incurred the oppo- 
sition of President Coolidge while it 
was still before the House committee. 


His chief concern is with the fixing of 
definite limits not over $325,000,000, 
and while anxious that Congress should 
take decisive flood action this session, 
he called in Representative Madden of 
the Appropriations Committee to warn 
him that the bill might be vetoed in its 
present “extortionate” form. 

Likewise, the modified McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief bill was approved 
by the Senate with an increased margin 
over last year. The vote was 53-23, with 
many normally Administration Republi- 
cans favoring the bill. The House is ex- 
pecting to pass it in substantially the 
same form. The optional use of the 
equalization fee and other minor 
changes made to conciliate the Presi- 
dent have not changed his attitude, it 
is said. This time, the Farm Bloc has 
some prospects of being able to pass 
the bill over the expected veto, although 
the required two-thirds majority will 
not be easy to muster. 


Tax Reduction 

The flood and farm bills, if they be- 
come law, will: seriously affect the 
chances of a substantial cut in taxes 
this year, which has now come to the 
fore again after having been shelved 
for three months by general agreement. 
The question was reopened in a report 
submitted by Secretary Mellon to the 
Senate Finance Committee, based on 
the March income tax returns. The 
Secretary estimated that the 1928 sur- 
plus would be $401,000,000, and that 
for 1929, $212,000,000. These figures 
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represent a shrinkage of about 12 per 
cent over his estimates of last October. 
He recommended that the margin of 
safety for reduction during the next 
fiscal year should not be over $201,- 
000,000, and if $80,000,000 is appro- 
priated for the first year of flood con- 
trol work, the cut should not be over 
$182,000,000. 

President Coolidge is understood to 
be in complete agreement with Mr. 
Mellon on the lowered reduction, which 
would be approximately $100,000,000 
less than the $287,000,000 bill passed 
by the House in December. The Senate 
Democrats, who always fight the Treas- 
ury’s tax proposals, have now agreed 
to aim at a $800,000,000 reduction. 

The chief battles in the coming de- 
bates will center on the corporation in- 
come tax, the inheritance tax, the auto- 
mobile tax, and the amusements tax. 
Secretary Mellon recommends the re- 
duction of the present 1314 per cent 
tax on corporate earnings to 12, while 
the Democrats want it cut to 11. He 
would repeal the Federal inheritance 
tax, which the opposition wants re- 
tained. The Democrats, backed by the 
automobile manufacturers, would repeal 
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the 8 per cent auto levy, against the 
Mellon recommendations. 


The Chicago Primaries 

The alliance between crime aad poli- 
tics in our great cities has often been 
denounced by reformers, and conditions 
in Chicago, the second city of the na- 
tion, have particularly become a by- 
word. Never was violence more ram- 
pant in Chicago than in the primary 
campaign which ended in the election 
of April 10. The homes of U. S. Sena- 
tor Charles S. Deneen, leader of one 
faction in the Republican Party of 


‘ Illinois, and Judge John A. Swanson, 


Deneen candidate for State’s Attorney 
in Cook County, were partly wrecked 
by bombs. More than thirty other bomb 
outrages, not all traceable to politics, of 
course, have been committed within the 
past year. Minor candidates and Fed- 
eral dry agents have been assassinated 
with bullets. Most of the violence is 
believed due to rival gangs of bootleg- 
gers who are fighting for control of the 
alcohol, vice, and gambling industries, 
The Federal Government was requested 
to send deputies to Chicago for the elec- 
tion, but declined to mix in state affairs. 
The Deneen faction was opposed by 
that headed by Mayor “Big Bill” 
Thompson, in alliance with State’s At- 
torney Robert E. Crowe, and Governor 
Len Small. The Thompson faction was 
also supporting Col. Frank L.. Smith, 
who was rejected from admission to 
the Senate last January (Schol., Feb. 
4), and was running for re-nomination 
for the November election. The Deneen 
and Thompson machines filled the air 
with charges that the others were in 
cabal with the bootleggers. Thompson 
even claimed that Deneen henchmen 
had bombed their own friends to throw 
suspicion on Thompson and Crowe. The 
better elements in Chicago had appar- 
ently become convinced that the present 
regime of crime must end, and that the 
Deneen group was a shade more re- 
spectable. At any rate, the entire De- 
neen ticket was swept into office by 
large majorities, ‘Secretary of State 
Lou Emmerson defeating Small for 
Governor; Judge Swanson polling al- 
most 200,000 more than Crowe; and 
Otis F. Glenn wresting the Senatorial 
nomination from Smith. The mayoralty 
was not at stake in the present contest. 
National politics was involved also 
in that former Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, farmer’s candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination, supported by De- 
neen, won at least 46 of the 61 dele- 
gates from Illinois to the Republican 
Convention at Kansas City 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Nationalists Accept Responsibility for Nanking Outrage; New Plan for Liquidating War 
Debts and Reparations Advanced; England Removes Rubber Curb 


America Settles Nanking Affair 


The Nanking settlement, negotiated 
by John Van A. MacMurray, the Amer- 
ican Minister to China, is in its terms 
a very conventional kind of agreement. 
For the Chinese excesses in Nanking 
during March, 1927, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists accept responsibility, while 
placing the blame upon the commun- 
ists. They agree to make complete com- 
pensation for damages, the same to be 
agreed upon by a Chinese-American 
mixed commission. The United States 
declines to express regret for the bom- 
bardment of Nanking, but states its 
willingness to negotiate a revision of 
the treaties which are obnoxious to the 
Chinese as soon as a government repre- 
sentative of all China can be estab- 
lished. 

The settlement is of some importance 
in showing the divergence of British 
and American policies. The United 
States, Great Britain and Japan were 
joined together in the Nanking affair, 
but the United States has drawn apart 
to negotiate a separate settlement. Pre- 
sumably the split is due to the fact that 
the British were more aggressive in 
their demands, while the United States 
was more desirous of a friendly agree- 
ment. The American settlement has 
been attacked by the British press in 
Hongkong, which denounces the United 
States for its separate action, while 
some Japanese papers, on the other 
hand, express regret that Japan has 
permitted herself to be outdone by 
America. 


The Irrepressible War Debts 

A new plan for the solution of the 
twin problems of German reparations 
and allied war debts has been slowly 
forming in the minds of European 
statesmen and bankers. Some noted 
economists believe that the Dawes Plan 
will prove to be only a temporary so- 
lution of the reparations problem, and 
they feel certain that it will break 
down in due time. Likewise few econ- 
omists expect that the debt-funding 
agreements between the United States 
and the allied countries will be fully 
carried out. The recently announced 
scheme, which comes from anonymous 
but apparently responsible quarters in 
Europe, suggests that the German repa- 
rations be reduced from 182,000,000,- 
000 gold marks to 32,000,000,000. The 
proceeds of a bond issue of 16,000,- 


000,000 marks will go to the United 
States as a complete liquidation of the 
war debts, and the German budget will 
provide another 16,000,000,000 marks, 
which will be paid, mostly in kind, to 
France and Belgium as reparations for 
the German war devastations. 

Premier Poincare, who has hitherto 
stubbornly resisted any revision of the 
amount of reparations, has expressed 
himself as willing to consider the mat- 
ter. For the present, the attitude of 
the United States will doubtless pre- 
vent the adoption of the plan. While no 
official statement has come from Wash- 
ington, S. Parker Gilbert, the Agent’ 
General for Reparations, has set forth 
in an interview the consistent Ameri- 
can position that reparations and war 
debts are two different matters which 
cannot be mixed. Europeans, however, 
hope that by the time of the inaugura- 
tion of a new administration on March 
4 next Washington may see the matter 
in a different light. 


Rubber Restricton to End 


American manufacturers who depend 
upon raw materials from abroad are 
feeling jubilant over the announced 
withdrawal of the Stevenson Plan, 
which held back the shipments of rub- 
ber from, the British dependencies. 
They see in this repeal the beginning 
of the breakdown of various monopolies 
on foreign raw materials which have 
become numerous since the war. When 
in the months of May, June, and July 
of 1925 the price of crude rubber 
soared upwards from 45 cents per 
pound to $1.21 per pound (Schol., Oct. 


8, 1925, and Jan. 28, 1926), the tire 
manufacturers of the United States 
joined in such a vigorous protect 
against the British regulations as to 
bring about diplomatic representations 
on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and public protests were made 
by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. Probably more convincing, 
however, was the activity in the rubber 
industry outside of the British Empire, 
which was stimulated by the restric- 
tions. While British producers found 
their exports cut down by law, the 
Dutch planters were finding a market 
for their entire output. American plans 
for planting rubber trees were also set 
forward and the huge project of Har- 
vey Firestone for investing $100,000,- 
000 in Liberia was put under way. 
Other developments made it seem cer- 
tain that a restricted British rubber 
industry would soon lose its contro] of 
the world’s supply. 
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What will be the end 
of the Fascist dictator- 
ship in Italy? (Above) 
King Victor Emanuel 
Il, largely eclipsed by 
Premier Mussolini, and 
who, it is rumored, 
may abdicate. (Left) 
The Junior Alpine 
Corps, at a Fascist 
demonstration, one of 
the methods by whic 
il Duce is molding 
Italian youth to his 
support. 
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Some of the British producers be- 
came restive under the restraints of the 
Stevenson Plan. An inquiry of the sit- 
uation was held and the findings were 
adverse to the continuance of the plan. 
Accordingly, Premier Baldwin has an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
the Stevenson Plan will end on No- 
vember 1. 


England’s Nicaragua 

There is a certain similarity between 
Egypt and Nicaragua in that each is 
under the control of a foreign power 
because of its proximity to a canal. 
Great Britain has not, however, so con- 
venient a method of control as has the 
United States in Nicaragua. The par- 
liamentary system of government, un- 
der which the native prime minister is 
dependent upon his own parliament for 
tenure of office, does not lend itself 
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well to imperialistic manipulation. The 
presidential system in Nicaragua is 
much more convenient. The President 
of Nicaragua can be made completely 
dependent upon the United States for 
his office and almost as completely in- 
dependent of the Nicaraguan Congress, 
In other other words a puppet presi- 
dent is much easier to create and main- 
tain with constitutional formalities 
than is a puppet prime minister. 

The inconvenience of the parliamen- 
tary system from the imperial point of 
view is well shown by recent events in 


- Egypt. Sarwa Pasha, who is persona 


grata to the British Government, as 
prime minister, negotiated a treaty with 
Great Britain which sanctioned the re- 
tention of a British garrison in Egypt 
for at least ten years. Parliamentary 
opposition led to the abandonment of 
the treaty and the resignation of the 
premier. Nashas Pasha, the present 
prime minister, is a Nationalist more 
truly representative of the spirit of the 
Egyptian legislature. Nashas has re- 
cently protested to the British High 
Commissioner against the attempts of 
Great Britain to influence Egyptian 
legislation, and has stated that such at- 
tempts constitute an infringement of 
Egyptian sovereignty. In return the 
British Government has reminded the 
premier that Egyptian independence 
has been admitted by Great Britain 
subject to four reservations concerning 
(a) the security of communications, 
(b) the defense of Egypt against for- 
eign aggressions, (c) the protection of 
foreign interests and minorities in 
Egypt, and (d) the question of the 
status of the Egyptian Sudan. 


Americans on Trial in Turkey 


Turkish regulations against the 
spreading of religious propaganda in 
educational institutions have, it is 
claimed, been violated by teachers at 
the American School for Girls in Brusa. 
Evidence has been introduced to show 
that Turkish girls, under age, have 
been converted from Mohammedanism 
to Christianity in the school. A Turk- 
ish inspector on the witness stand gave 
his opinion that the practice of stand- 
ing silent before meals constituted a re- 
ligious exercise. Quotations from the 
Bible and Silas Marner, found in 4 
grammar text, were alleged to be viola- 
tions of the regulations. The practice 
of the teachers in wearing their best 
clothes on Sunday and permitting work 
to be done on Friday, the Moslem Sab- 
bath, was also questioned. The trial 
has not yet been concluded, but indi- 
cates that religious tolerance is still far 
in the future in Turkey. 
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The Corn Cob Pipe 


By William A. Dallmeyer, Jr. 
Jefferson City (Mo.) High School; 
Miss Stella Heldman, Teacher 
(First Prize, Industrial Contest) 


HE idea of a commercial corn cob pipe 

was originated by Henry Tibbe in 1872. 

Tibbe, a poor wood-trimmer, had emi- 
grated from Holland and settled in the small 
town of Washington, Missouri, in 1866. Sens- 
ing the demand for a cheaper pipe, he turned 
his entire attention to the making of corn 
cob pipes, but his business soon grew so great 
that he was forced to secure assistants. In 
1878, shortly after he had been granted pat- 
ents for the machines which he had invented, 
he established a small factory. The following 
year, in 1879, he formed a stock company, 
composed of himself and two other business 
men of Washington. Their average produc- 
tion at that time was about seven hundred 
pipes a day, which seems exceedingly small 
compared to the forty thousand daily turned 
out by the present factory. 

Mr. Tibbe during this time also developed 
acorn known as cob corn, which because of 
its unusual size is especially adaptable to the 
making of pipes. On account of its size this 
corn requires fertile soil, and is grown in the 
Missouri River Valley. The cobs are shipped 
by farmers, in large sacks, to the factory, 





Industrial Awards 


First Prize: William A. Dallmeyer, 
Jr., Jefferson City (Mo.) High School. 

Second Prize: Edwin Cope, Morgan- 
town (W. Va.) High School. 

Third Prize: Dorothy E. Pretz, Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Honorable Mention: Ralph Huff, 
Greenville (S. C.) High School; John 
H. Forney, Lester H. Horwitz, Char- 
lotte McDonald, James Robb, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Norris L. Hummel, Edenburg High 
School, Knox, Pa.; Mabel Hill, Mor- 
gantown (W. Va.) High School; John 
Sanderson, Manual Training High 
School, Peoria, Ill.; Eunice Graham, 
Washington High School, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Kathleen Connaughton, Topeka 
(Kan.) Catholic High School. 











where they are stored in enormous bins to 
season for about twelve months before being 
used. Approximately seventy carload lots of 
cobs are kept in these bins constantly. After 
having seasoned thoroughly, the cobs are con- 
veyed to the saw room, where they are cut 
in various lengths for different styles of 
pipes. After being automatically assorted ac- 
cording to size, the cobs are taken to the bor- 


ing machine which hollows out the bowls. 
The bowls are then transported to the turn- 
ing lathes, where experienced workmen shape 
the bowls for the seventy-five differently 
modeled pipes manufactured by the Mis- 
souri Meerschaum Company. A number of 
finishing processes are applied to the bowl 
in which the outer surface is smoothed, the 
open pores filled with plaster of paris com- 
position, and the first coat of shellac applied. 
The bowls are then conveyed to a machine 
which rounds off the tops and bottoms. 
Emerging from these processes, the bowl pre- 
sents a hard, firm and finished surface. It is 
then ready for the stem hole to be bored. 


There are three types of stems used in corn 
cob pipes, namely the Weichsel Wood, the 
Basswood, and the Reed. The Weichsel Wood 
and the Basswood, which are grown in Aus- 
tria and Maine respectively, are cut before 
being shipped, but the Reed, which is grown 
in Arkansas, Kentucky, Virginia and Japan, 
is cut in the factory. The stems are all cut 
into lengths of five inches, the ferrule is ap- 
plied to the end of the stem, and the mouth- 
piece fitted on. Three kinds of mouthpieces 
are used, namely, bone, vulcanized rubber, 
and amber. The complete stem is then taken 
to the finishing room, where the pipe is as- 
sembled, the second coat of shellac applied, 
and the label pasted on. The pipes are then 
packed in cartons and wooden crates and 
shipped to jobbers the world over. 
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STAMPS AND COINS 


105 Stamps, Egypt etc., 2c. Album (500 
illustrations) 3c. Bullard, BB31, Boston. 


ss —— eee 
100 UNUSED FREE to Approval Applicants. 
James Chandler, Camden, Maine. 


20 British Guiana 30c, 50 Canada 50c; 15 
Cape G. H. 25c; 10 Iraq. 30c; 30 Jamaica 
30c; 6 Surinam 20c. Fine. All Different: 
Douglas, Hawkesbury, Ont. 


$10.00 FOR 25c 
A choice assortment of 500 all different 
stamps guaranteed to catalogue over $10.00 
ofered to approval applicants for only 25c. 
Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. H, Milford, Conn. 


Send for My FAMOUS NET APPROVALS 
Priced according to wholesale cost. Neil 
Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee 
HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND WHY 
Free booklet on request to Hoffman Stam 
Co., Inc., Dept. Y, 18 W. 34th St., New Yor 


OOOO EEE 
FREE—3 TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE 
with orders for special packet of 50 different 
the world and our illustrated price 

. “Approvals if you ask for them.” 


























lay States 6c, 5 

Borneo 10c. Postage extra. Hundreds more 
just like them. INLAND STAMP CO. 
Room 925, 6217 Forest, Kansas City, Mo. 


REE One Stamp cat. $1.00 or 25 differ- 
ent mint blocks cat. $2.00 to every 
new applicant for our net or better grade ap- 
rovals. IRON SPRING STAMP CO., Iron 


prings, Penna. 


———— 
101 STAMPS FREE! Postage 2c. 500 diff. 
25c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. JOHN- 
SON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL APPROVALS 





ERNEST KOHL 
49 PRINCE STREET, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at our Expense 


Act as our agent. We offer splendid prem- 

iums in stamps for your services. We will 

send you sample sheets of values at $2. 

Name of high school and teacher necessary. 

Send stamps back you cannot sell. No obli- 
ation. Lux Stamp Co., 805 Fairmont Place, 
ronx, New York. , 


STAMPS 
FREE—Foreign stamps. Send postage. BEN 
MEYER, SCH-GPO Box 471, N. Y. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


What I Get Out of Stamp Collecting 


By Eva Claire Hawley 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School; 
Miss Rachel Coogle, Teacher 
First Prize, Stamp Contest 


A tmoet everyone has a hobby, or 
at least should have. A hobby does 
somewhat the same thing for people 
that an anchor does for a ship: it helps 
to keep them steady. It is instinctive 
for everyone to collect something, be 
it flowers, butterflies, paintings, an- 
tiques, or what-not, and it happens that 
my hobby is to collect stamps. 

Philatelists, as stamp collectors are 
called, are no rarity, for there are no 
fewer than one million and a half of 
them, with Arthur Hind, the foremost 
collector in the United States, and 
owner of seventy-five percent of the 
fifty rarest stamps, at one end, and the 
school-boy, with his small album and 
few stamps, at the other. 

It is really hard to state exactly why 
I collect stamps, but not so difficult to 
say what I get out of doing it. First, 
I obtain a lot of pleasure. It gives me 
something with which to occupy my 
spare moments. I never need to feel 
that I have nothing to do, for I can 
always get out my stamp album and 
place newly acquired stamps in the 
little blocks marked off for them, or, if 
I have no loose ones, can just leaf 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 
. Siam 





Ubangi 

Upper Volta 
Wallis Futuna 
E. Roumelis 





p Company, 
SET 8 Unused Persia 15c. Large Illustrated 


Price Lists Freee ONTARIO STAMP CO., 
Box 444, Toronto, Ont. 


(Dept. 2) Camden, New York 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c e. PAIGE STAMP a 
Oak Park, nit 


———————————————— 
RARE UNITED STATES STAMP worth 


50c. Only 10c to approval applicants. SHER- 
MAN, Box 124, Times Square, N. Y.C. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


FINEST One Cent Approvals in the United 
States. Stanton, Niantic, Conn. 


TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500 interesting 
stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Borneo, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 25c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226, 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 











Stamp Contest Awards 


First Prize: Eva Claire Hawley, Mor- 
gantown (W. Va.) High School. 

Second Prize: Willard Seward, Al- 
gona (Iowa) High School. 

Third Prize: Greenlee Haynes, El- 
yria (Ohio) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Elmer Long, 
William Penn High School, Harris 
burg, Pa.; Glenn Ravert, Berwick 
(Pa.) High School; Robert Long, Day- 
ton (Ohio) High School; Bradford 
Fenner, Teachers College High School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Dorothy June New- 
bury, Mankato (Kan.) High School; 
Lois Williams, Middletown (Ohio) 
High School. 











through the book and pick out countries 
from which I should like to have 
stamps. Some may think this a waste of 
time, but those who are interested in 
this indoor sport will instantly object. 

‘Stamp collecting is a fascinating 
hobby, too. Just as the broker thrills 
when he sees his stock rise in value, 
just so I thrill when I am lucky enough 
to come across a stamp that I never saw 
before or even knew existed, especially 
if it is the least bit rare. There is a 
certain joy in knowing that I possess 
some stamp that no other individual in 
town has. 

It is interesting to note what the 
pictures on the stamps represent, and to 
be able to distinguish one country from 
another. Stamps often depict the cus- 
toms, industries, or animals of the 
country, as the peasant scenes of 
Hungary, miners of Germany, pic- 
turesque landscapes of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and kangaroos of Aw- 
tralia. Of course all the names of coun- 
tries are not written in English, in 
fact very few are, and I like to be able 
to know by the picture or words from 
what land a stamp comes. 

Stamp collecting is highly educa- 
tional. For instance, I didn’t know till 
I had become an enthusiast of, and was 
deeply and completely lost in, stamp 


SPECIAL—25 DIFFERENT AIR MAIL 
10c; 6 NYASSA BEAUTIES, 10c. SPLEN- 
DID 50% APPROVALS, WEBSTER 
STAMP CO., BOX 11, TREMONT STA 
TION, NEW YORK. . 


Beginners packet, 150 diff. stamps 12c; 100 
diff. British Colonial 24c; 25 diff. Airmail 
stamps, 30c, 10 diff. triangles 24c: Packet 
“Deluxe” 100 diff. stamps, high grade, 25c. 
1000 hinges, 10c. Charles Worcester, 25 
Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM BY MAII— 
SMALL cost. 2c stamp brings particulars. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 125 North Jefferson, 
Room S-268, Peoria, Il. 
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collecting, that the highest denomina- of putting aside each week a certain 
tion of regularly issued United States amount of my allowance for stamp pur- ° 
tage stamps was five dollars, and poses, as other people do who save for i ‘h I 
ae this stamp bears the Statue of something else. And I am happy when 18 ssue 
Liberty in two colors; that the only I can sit down with several approval 


woman whose portrait adorns one of sheets spread out on the table before This special issue has been made 
our stamps is Martha Washington, her me, and select from them the choicest possible largely through the co 


picture appearing on the four-cent stamps. operation of the fi ideees al 
stamp. Thus it can be seen stamp col- , 7 mane 
Suting ts net om idle: pestine, bet is If there exists anyone without a vertising appears in it. 
thwhil hobby, I advise him to select stamp col- - ae te f 

mally worthwaile. lecting. It may be somewhat expensive, Rea ee. eee * See 

But stamps do not only educate usin but no more so than any other hobby, their descriptive pamphlets and 
their small way; they gratify our sense probably not as much. But as a clean, catalogs— always mention The 
of beauty. Their rich browns, old roses, convenient, ee educational pas- Scholastic. 
golden yellows, and “Maxfield Parrish time, stamp collecting, in my opinion, ‘ 7 ; ; 
blues” against the white background of ranks first. og The “sii oe = 
the album make a pleasing sight. I sider you their market—?atronize 
never thought of stamps as containing them. They helped produce 
beauty until I began collecting them nf 
and observed the various series, partic- 0 The Student 
warly the German, with their quaint é ‘ 
figures and writing, in which only entur Written Number 
seldom do two stamps of like color suc- 
ceed one another. Not only are they at- SHEET "Mus a 


tractive in color but also in shape, some ove a —_ 
being square, others triangular, oval, Ay ye 

circular, and octagonal, the latter be- sea ie’ dete te Pine Tree pe Camp 
ing the shape of the only copy of the * Get free catalogue On beautiful Naomi Lay 2000 feet above 


British Guiana one-cent stamp of the ’ . ne? sea, in pineladen air of Pocono Mountains. 
1856 issue, for which Mr. Hind paid FSaTURy ae Mite moa 


$40 000. ily! MISS BLANCHE K. PRICE 
p DO 404 W. School Lane, Amy = 
2 Pine Tree Ciub for Old Older Girls 





























Then, too, I get as much pleasure out 











“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
and six, result HAPPINESS. 
“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result MISERY.” 
—“Mr. Micawber” in 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


HERE you have, more graphically than we could say it, 

the dividing line between happiness and misery. Live 
within your income, whatever it is—and feel secure; exceed 
it—and feel the sense of defeat. There is no alternative. 


One of the greatest modern aids to thrift is intelligent insur- 
ance. Use it not only to protect, but to finance a college | educa- 
tion, and to build up an estate upon which in emergencies you 
can borrow. 

Thousands of young men and women have learned how to 
save the Standard way, and its most lasting effect has been 


Standard Life Bldg., that they live within their incomes. 
Fourth Ave. & Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ba Rpaineae | Standard Life Insurance Company 
Insurance Counsellors, OF AMERICA 


rather than Insurance 
Salesmen. Home Orrick - - PrrrspurGH, Pa, 
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CATALOG OF THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 0 


jorie C 
‘ ¥ P a A ‘Atlanta, 
Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, cn 
April 26-May 20, 1928. Conducted by The Scholastic Terresd 
Technic: 
q : [Followi: 9 entries (128 to 136) 172 to 173—Three Drawings, Ar- 208—Illustration, by Rudolph B; Edward 
ear cage she ciel easlon, Pictwelel ew] tea in Macs Je hocet (7a. OAD, fend —. ts HS, lew jaa’ 

1 it, b Rebert Seay, 128—Sketch from Life, by Robert Ind. ary Jo Ross; » lan eights, O. 
ae Lis it, Oy 0 Oak 4 Boston, age 18, Peabody H. S., Pitts- Ellen Clark. indow Sketch, by Wilma Pam 
Calif. burgh, Pa. 174—Russian as. y Geraitige Poy Paseo H. S., Kansas City, De 
First Prise, George Bellows Me- 129—Tabernacle Presbyterian Baker, - i 18, Queen Ann S., Mo. 5 Pas 
morial Award, by Special Jury of Church, by Dale W, Hynes, age 1 16, Seattle, 210—Illustration of Boy, by Charles enell 
American Painters. Awarded Sec- Emmerich -“~ Training S., 175 Poster, by siigsbe Predi=. Manual Arts ‘igh, Night eee, 
ond Prize in Pictorial Arts by Indianapolis, I age Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Har- School, I. Les Angeles, Cal. eS 
General Jury. 13 tili Life Name not Known), » Be} Pa. 211—Illustration, by Bert Alan, age 24 . 
101—Landscape, By Mery L. Hart, Riverside H. ilwaukee, Wis. 176—Illustrated Poem, b Pobest ms, Each Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 0 Mariasr. 
age 16, Newport News H. S., New- SY by Laura Gruber, age B. Miller, North Division H. S., Mil- 212—Decorative Landscape, ey ac 081 
port News, Va. 18, East T S., Cleveland, O. waukee, Wis. Large, age 17, West H. Ford Sc! 
, 132- 5 Shag aol on School Campus, 177—Vase, by Lois Voshell, age 15, land, O. Milwauk 


Second Prize, George Bellows Me- by Ralph Craig, age 17, Arsenal Fairfax H. &. 


Los Angeles, 213—Hol Nigh La 
morial Award. Special Mention, 178 Still ti ty i Tame, mein cae 16, Weite H. . a urence 249—1 


Pictorial Arts. Technical Schoo s, Indianapolis, Ind. Toledo, 0, yder 
Jaci 134—IIlustration for “The Ancient oan, age 17, Easton H. S., Easton, 214—Dynamic Symmetry, by Cie. Snyder, 
-e Ff 8 pe nome Ld Mariner,” by M. Childrey, Central H. erine Ryan, age Kaw Southwest H. §,, Seattle, 


pemes ae ‘- ee a S., Washington, D. 1i79—Group of four illustrations for Kansas City, Albert J 








incinnati " 
Third be ize, George Bellows Me- 135—Stil Life, by Helen Cuff, age “Thro —— gy Central 215—Illustration of Girl, by Gau- 
movil dvword. Fret Prise, Pictor. 17, Schenley HS, Pitsbureh, Pe, : HS Washington B. Goby Paine den hme, age 17, Shorties H 8, Hy 
ial Arts. ? > E- : . . ” b 
—,- . Paul Perlmutter, 17, Scott H. Truman Dodson. 216—Illustrat by M er,” by 
Rn eo op a es 180—Cutout Landscape, by Rosa Sivertsen, age ie Mckinley Junior Ossrs 
land Heights, O. 137—“Impression of the Past,” by Bunch, age 16, Girls’ H. S., Artanta, HS. Los Angeles, Cal. by Merl 
: + wpa Mages mee ad bo _—*. Gone #5 > age 17, Pas 181—River by. Eisie Dunn, age 15, Wiseman ‘ Riverside H “ 4 Mil se 
e - saic, , ? > H. ep - 
dolph Bundas, Cleveland Heights (O.) 138—Country Scene, by Luis > ee. Techaical H. &., Wesking: yan n by Sophie Cobb, i = 5 
H. S. al lipe Martorell, age 18, umacao H. 182—Window Sketch, by Wilma age 15, Luther | Burbank tr H. S, 254 — ] 
Honorable Mention, Pictorial Arts. S., Humacao Porto Rico. Heemon. ‘Pasco 2h. Kanees Ci Los A George | 
105—High School Studio, by a  @ 130 Isabella, by Joseph Di Gemma, yo” eee ty, 71 oe, &. Still Life b Manual 7 
Stand Rapids Mich. nw" Seas Witt Clinton HS» New  183—Window Sketch, by Virginia Hess, age I?, West H. S” Glew ff Mis 
Special Mention, Bellows Award. ido Poirst,. at Anthony _Gior- Saees, Paseo H. S., Kansas City, lan “20 yapanemue, by John Lloyd, fy Ari: 
7 Spetiel, Mention, = Dorney, on i E. Mak Hy. © acum Junior 184—Landscape, by Catherine Dom- - Training H. ; 3 4 feta City, om Us 
age 15, New Rs ae County H. S., 141 e ' 143 “Group, of, ~e ae Were ° a -ssutad a a of Girl, by Flor. pg I 
ilmi: » N. scapes, y udi els, » D. ' 
Special Mention, Bellows Award. Woodmere H. S., Woodmere, Long a aD a 1s — pag hme nee, iS. Shortridge H. 57M 
S, Ya Beason, Eictort Arts. toon Island N. _ ‘6 Belk P le nd, O 7, ‘ hie iene tom 0 Ye gend, Gosene,, 
—Hig ool Stairs, by Eve inner of ‘George Bellows pie, . 
chek Central H. $., Duluth, 1927; net eligible for 1928 ¢:) wise sa Fife, by Robert « we by. Baul i Glenville H. ee. "58 N: 
Minn. M Bell Awerd. 144 ‘to 1 “ae ok Glenvile 187—“Linda,” by Patricia Richards, 223—Group of four illustrations, Frank Tu 
Special Mention, Bellows Award. H. S., Clevelan by | Bernice age 14, John Burroughs Jr. H. S., Camp Curtin Junior H. S., Harris. S,, Charl 
Special Mention, Pictorial - Frieiuen, ag 3 17; Anna Meckler, age tas Knees, Col. Tr. Eke Ses ne gg En OR 259— 
13 entries (108 hy Ze is Pg El - oodman, age 17; Sara 188—Still Life, ; Morna Milne, Martha Dalbey age 12; Laura Miles, Hear 
Aweed aplan, age f Life, b Re Riseuaeen 7 18, Franklin H. Seattle, Wash. oo. 135 —_ "feiculitia, age 14. 260 In 
108—Heed ef Mearesa (from Wife). 0 . EH y. ’ 189—Egyptian Costume, by Gladys oup of two iibustrations - 
= , age 15, Technical H. S., Oakland, Cal. coop age’ i7, Roosevelt H.'S. Oak. (Legend of the River-Loop) =e 
by Helen MacMillan, age 14, New 149—Still Life, by ae he Pyles, iad cs L = dof e "D.C, oe x ce burgh, Pa 
anover H.'S., Wilmington, N. ‘ age 17, Arsenal Technical Schools, 190—“The Princess,” by Dorothy ley, Men y agien, F y - 260A—] 
.- ho de Tondo: ui 3 Indianapolis, isd, = age 14, ~, aa jt. 225—“Texas Bluebonnets,” b +) wn, Peab 
FS » age " est 0—Girl, ee Eleanor aoe age ae Aaaslan -so-n Ane 15, Oak Clift 260B—I 
Cleveland, O. 16 ‘Glenvile .» Clevelan 6. son’ deed | - cal» ‘. Pearsga Dall — » age inson, Sot 
110—Decorative Landsca ad Flor- = _151—Still Life, by Elizabeth Was- Rawling, age 19, Central PS 226--“On Keeping Boys at Home,” 
pace Karg, age 17, West » Cleve- a age 16, Technical H. S., Oakland, Pat. itein by Miss Marion L. Ash, Johnson iL _ 
an . al, 5 er, age 
D 192—Old- Man on the Street Car, S., Johnson City, N. Y. 88 
111—Horses, by Ruth L. Pahud, 152 to 154—Group of Still Lifes, by. Rudolph Bundas, Cleveland Hts., > Window” Sketch, by Emery Cleveland, 
age 17, Arsenal Technical Schools, Gum Anne H. S., Seattle, Wash., (Ohio) H. S. Clark, Paseo H. S., ites City, Mo. 260D—1 
cc oe eae. ©, Gt Tapancse “Girly by 44193—Girl Sitting ata Dette og? 228—Stage Designs, by Elsie Wool WHS. 
age a” McCullough School, Brisbane, Jack Fagan, age 14, Technical H. S., Grand Rapides ope!” Central > eee oodlawn H. S, 260E—! 
< akland, Cal. ” be Verna Ma 
113—Water Color, by Mitsuo Neke- 156—Modernist Scene, by Jean inger,”’ by Betty Black, 229—Spring, by Vivian Kinne, age 
gua anteigs Central Yrs He Sy Lot Alice TWiwey'ape 15; Grant’ H°S, P65 Kt John Burroughs Jr.’ H.'S. 16, San fainle B. 5. Hogan, es Ss 
es, ortiand, Ore. Cal. : ” 
re que C a Omar Bonar, 157—Anger, by Robert Danlos, age 195—“Herod,” by Beatrice Cam Exile” by Tolstoy, by Ann Krentz- ‘ 
age. 7, ic meron «W.Va Va. ) S. ; 18, Roosevelt’ High School, Oakland, pel = 18, Roosevelt H. S., Oak- - age 16, 16, , Sa H. S., Charles i? 
ortrait of Isa y Josep! ‘al. . | 
Di Gemma, age 18, De Witt Clinton "Ise Japanese Kimonas, by Roberta ,,!°%7 Boy and Dog. by Mary Guill, abt “Arons Man Ginion HS, YT eoeene 
oo cies a Eig. Nell Howeth AnderSen, age Pee oi Takoma Park, Md. naa Mesa » Ariz. ‘ i First Py 
“Nos ~ = y » Oakland, 197—Wash Day, by Mary Rickey, 232—-Head of an African, by Vir- 
age a Sam Houston H. S., Hous- Short i$ _* o~ ft five Sovinw, age 17, High School, Monticello, Ind. ginia B. Ryan, age 16, Friends Acad = Ooh 
ton. s tcl, by Densld. Exh, age 0 a -. n a My “9 198—Landscape, by Lucille “> emy, Locust Valley, L L. Y. 265 to 2 
14, San Vosaies Ss Oakland, Teillee age 17: Be p Mem ng rino, age 17, oes * Meusien H. S., 233—Illustration of a vontch Girl, § Paul Perln 
118—Backyard, by Saba Williams, age 18; John Waltz, age 17; Eliza. Houston, Tex. of “Dad,” by Stephen by Peggy Pe e~ age is, Eden Hall, Taleo oO. 
~ he ae. ap pt =e mg by Dorothy Poppoff, age 16, Northern H. S., 234-—" Mother Nature and the Ele ! 
erate) ae -uaslen Pebeais by Plants re 15, Technical H. S. Oak Flint, Mich. ments,” by Ralph Robert Yous ft Award. 
Belia S. so ° ad. eels I 3 tae echnical Hi. S., Uak- —-200—Feasting Sketch, by George Charleston H, S., Charleston, W. Va. 268—Th 
. rue, , geles, Calif. an x: ‘ Bilder, age 18, Stivers H. S., Day- 235—Landscape, by Miss Dorothea : 
ior Os eles, Cali 165—Snowbirds, by Mary Louise ton, O. A. Lockard, Stevens H. S., Clare Crane, ag 
9 M4 - Pd Rng ong Napier, age 16, Central H. S., St. 201—-Head of Boy, b Paul Perl. mink 3 i oe Portland, 
age 16, Bisbee H. : Bisbee, Ariz. Paul, Minn. mutter, age 17, Scott H 8,7 236—Auturin, by Margaret Taylor, Third Ps 
120—Still_Life, b "Roy Patton, age 166—Decorative Design, by, Ein Eimer 202—Gloom” and “Gelatin yh ” age 17, Sam Houston AS S., Hous 
aS, Stivers H. S., Dayton, O. Dallman, North Division “ by Allen Gates, age 16, Roosevelt H. ton, Tex. Honorable 
hird Prize; Pictorial Arts. waukee, Wis. S.,, Oakland, Cal. 237—"The Passing of the Squall,” aM: 
jg gd (121 to 127) 167—Still Life, Bo hate Taylor, 203—“Forgotten,” by Marjorie + by Charles -- Martin, age 16, Ston a e 19, 
age 18, Wichita (Kan.) H. S. len, age 13, John Burroughs Jr. H. ington H. Stonington, Conn, * ash. 
168—Historical Costumes, by Helen -S., Los Angeles, ‘. oe So of the Flowers,” and pecial J 
.'121 to 190—-Lep of Four Pic- oe 4 17, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 204—Landscape, wy Omar Bonar, “La Guerre,” Central H. S., Wash- weg The 
tires, by Emmy Lou Osborne, age age 17, Cameron , Cameron, a D. enn, t 
, Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. y + ee by Desoto Ban- W. Va. 239—-Modernist Compositions, by loines, Ia. 
125—Still Life, . by Ronald <A. ning, age 15, T ical H. S., Oak- 205—Still Life, nv Lillian Haapa- Edith Hildahl, age 18; Thora Sandin, Special J 
bide age. 17, Emmerich Manual land, Cal. oja, age 17, East S.. oe oO. age 16, Garfield S., Seattle, Wash. _271—The 
cr Indianapolis, Ind. 170—Pirates, by Dominic_Di Ferdi- rar heated Landscape F. 240—Cut-out Landscape, by Vernon liam Hartz, 
till bite, wy Viegine Posty. nando, age 16, Radnot H. §., Wayne, Karg, age 17, West H. Mey and, Ogletree, age 18, Girls’ H. S., At 272—Lan 
te Head of Gi i Sy “Harold De Paint M F by M O20? D Land ton on Ss aliteky _—— 
'27—Head of Girl, by Haro! ris- —Marine Fantasy, by ario '—Decorative scape ara 241—Portrait i Hyman Walitzky, and 
, age 25, Hollywood H. S., Los Gonella, age 17, Lincoln H. S., Los Wilson, ~ B 17, Sam Houston . &, -oe-F ae 18, DeWitt tion 
eles, Calif. Angeles, Houston Clinton H. S., New York City. ohn Waltz 
polis 
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ut-out Landsca 
ie Cito, age 18, Biss” H. Mer 


Atlanta, Ga. 

243—Illustration of a Dutch Bor 
by Pegsy he age is, Eden H 
Torresdale, 
244—Gymnastic Sketches, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, O., by 
Edward Whitaker, age 18; Margaret 
Budy, age 18; Rose Budy, age 18; 
Julia Sirkin, age 18. 

245—White Horses, by Clarence 
ohnson, age a Fort Dodge H. S., 
Fert Dodge, I 

246—The North Wind, by Marcia 
Linnell, age 15, Central’ B.S. &. 


Minn. 
= Tilustration for “The Ancient 
Mariner,” Central H. S., Washing- 


7 48—The Cathedral, Tours, by 

at M Schmidt, North Division H 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

249—The Electrician, by Vigsinis 

Snyder, age ggg West Seattle H. S., 
ttle, 

Satie, Oia Mother Hubbard,” by 

Albert J. Kramer, age 19, Glenville 

H. S., Cleveland 

251_—‘‘Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eat- 
er,” by Hleagore. , Gromiich, age 16, 
ville evelan 

Glpvlle HS. of P: ese Memorial, 
Merl Beitling, age ie Southwest 
S., Kansas City, 

253—Pencil Sketch, a Helen Eby, 

age 16, Lititz H. S., Lititz, Pa. 

254 — Indiana State House, 4 

George B. Figg, age 15, Emmeric 

Manual Training H. S., Indianapolis, 


. 255—San Xavier Mission Near Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Leah Solomon, age 17, 
Mesa Union H. S., Mesa, Ariz. 

256—Trees, Central H. S., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., by Eleanore Thom, 
age 19, Lyman Soules, age 19. 
257—Modernist Studies, by Paul 


Clemens, Washington H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; 
258— Naturalistic Decoration, b 


Frank Turner, age 19, Charleston 

§, Charleston, W. Va. 

259—Winter Scene, by Claire L. 
16, Liberty H. S., 


Kichline, age 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

eg oe - ns by _ 
Pitts- 


nor Webb, Peabo 
Pa. 


h, 
260A—Research, a: Louise Steven- 
son, Peabody H. a Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aneb Landscape, ’ by Bernice Rob- 
inson, South Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


260C—“‘Tacsca,” oy Edward P te 
aker, age 17, East Technical H. S., 
Cleveland, O. 
260D—Naturalistic 
by "A — age 13, 
Jr. S., geles, C: 
sae hee in Wonderiand, by 
Verna MacDuff, age 17, Lincoln 

S. Seattle, Wash. 


Souepegation, 
oa Vernon 


Graphic Arts 


261 to 264—Group of Wood Blocks, 
Heese Ne a 18, Peabody 

S., Pittsburgh, 

First Prize in Graphic Arts. Spe- 
cial Mention, George Bellows Me- 
morial Award. 

265 to 267—Group of re by 
a age 17, Scott a 
‘ol 

Second Prize, Graphic Arts. Special 
Mention, George Bellows Memorial 
Award. 

268—The Bridge, by Walton B. 
Ses. age 17, Washington H. S., 
Portland, Ore. 

Third Prize, Graphic Arts. 

ing 5 cote (269-274) a 


Honorable Mention, Graphic Arts 
269—Market Place, by Bill Chic es- 
ter, age 19, Queen Anne H. S., Seat- 
le, Wash. 
Special Mention, Bellows Award. 
270—The Woodcutters, by Harold 
Hoffman, age 17, East H. S., Des 
Moines, Ia. 
Special Mention, Bellows Award. 
271—The White Brid es by Wil- 
liam Hartz, Pittsburgh, 
272—Landscape, by Dorothy Hill, 
age 17, Scott H. S., Toled 
273 and 274—“Athletic Victory 
ation at the Monument,” by 
n Waltz, age 17, Shortridge H. Bs 
polis, Ind. 


11 _ entries 
[Following _ 


275—Wiater Scene, by Janet 
Woodmancy, age 17, Scott H. S., To- 
ledo, O. 

276—Illustrations, R. Pratt y= 
B. Tuck, Polytechn . S., Los An- 
— Cal 


277—Four Draping, West Seattle 
H. S., Seattle, Wash., by Vivian Ro- 
senberry, age 16, Clara Bjerks, age 
17, Margaret Collins, age 16, Merrill 
Bell, age 19. . M 
—Design, by Mary Drake, age 
17, Wichita (Kan. g 
279—Fish, by nie Stucker, age 
16 East H. ee 


Des Moines, Ia. 

580 Illustrated Poem, by Frank 
— Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
281-—University Bridge by Ed 
Allen, age 17, East H. S., Des 
Moines, la. 

282—Freighter, by Evelyn Stephen- 
son, age 15, Waite H. S., Toledo, O. 

283—Imprints of Ages (Grou p)» 
Northeast H. S., Kansas City, a 
by Sherman Frederick, Ralph Fe er 
muth, Benson Snyder, Kenneth 
don, Dorothy Bruce, Lena Foams 
Gerald Milburn, Mildred Sevedge, 
Maxine Van Meter. 

284—Group of designs for Christ- 
mas eee, 7 F oa palnane Ban- 
ning H. ngeles, b 
Charles Militr f py egan, ca 
lis, Burl Richart, Elizabeth Liven- 
good, Dorothy McNames. 

285—Christ Church, by Charlotte 
Reizenstein, age 17, Peabody H Hi. Seo 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


[Following 2 oy (286, 287) awarded 
Special George Bellows Me- 
poem Award.] 


286—Pitcher of Flowers, by Mar- 
gt * .o 7 13, San Leandro 
Ivan Cloud, 


287?_The ~Castle, i. 4 
Manual Training H 
Mo. 

288—Group of Linoleum Blocks, 
Central H. S., gs D. ©. 

289—Smiley saan oH ' eee 
Moore, Redlands (Cal 

290—The Mountain, , moved R. 
Coombes, McKinley Technical H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 

291—Interpretation, by Carl Gaert- 
ner, Emmerich Manual Training H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

aa wd of Illustrations, Wood- 
lawn Birmingham, Ala., by 
Bernice Diilard: Virginia Hanson, 
Dorothy Hood, Claire Skelton, Mar- 
jorie McNiel, Irene Wilkinson, Na- 
than Hower, Sara Hardin, Sarah 
Bernhard, Sol Howle, Joy Hearn. 

293—In Flight, by Ray Guthen., 
age 18, East Kansas City, M 

294—“‘Alma Mater” and Tiesalen 

ein by Jeannette Wilkins & Louise 
gg North t H. S., Kansas 


Kansas City, 


City 
Bs Gin, Mary agin, age 
18, Girls’ OK Atlanta, Ga. 
206 Church Steeple, by Ben Rabe, 
Radlends (Cal.) Ss. 


297 -Ausitorium, by W hed ag 
man, age 15, Waite H Toledo, O 
298—Tower, by Tack Haley, age 
15, Waite H. S., Toledo, O. 
299—Stairway "and Hall, by a “4 
Stutzman, age 15, Waite i. S., To- 


ledo, 
300—Illustrated jingle by Au 
naga Northeast ansas ‘ra 
301 — Decorations, b Margaret 


Thomas, age 16, and Nadine Black- 
burn, age 16, Central H . S., Omaha, 


Neb. 

302—Four Dry Points, Arsenal 
Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by Catherine Moore, age 16; Max 
Engle, age 15; Marie Johnston, age 
16; Robert Gardner, age 16. 

303—Design, by Joe Wilson, Ensley 

, Birmingham, Ala. 

'304-—Court a a 2 Rowena 
Ench, Waite H. , Tol o, O. 

PA sarki My verse (Grou uP)» 
Northeast H. S., Kansas City, Mo., 


by Frances Creek, Joseph iacker, 
Zella Mae Massey, Cynthia Jane 
Bloomer. 

306—Waite Sehes. by Mil- 
dred Resi Wais H. S., To- 
ledo, O. 

307—Four Lendeseors, South H. 
S., Cleveland, by Benny Sotlys, 


age 15; Ruth Stele age 17; Anna 


(275 to 285) a, age 16; 
ic Arts. 15. 


Virginia Belsky, 


“8508 Two Outdoor Ghatehen, 
Rosalie Bundy, age 16, and Bill otk 
age “4%  - Technical School, 

is, Ind. 


in 
fe — 

9—Imaginative Island, by Alice 
Sowell, age 17, Central H. a: Omaha, 


310—Old House, by Marguerite 
Dargatz, Northeast Jr. i. S » Kenaee 
City, Mo. 

311—Group, Lincoln H. S., Cleve- 
land, O., by Mike Sabat, Peter Dro- 
tar, Marie Rubin, John eczypor, 
Abbie Gilles, Marguerite - 

312— Art Museum, ouuella 
Boyne, Waite H. S., Tole “4 oO. 


ton (N. unior School 
Fred Rigger mapend Critchlow, Fed 
Heisler, 

eae 7a Linoleum Ps ~ 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, 


a 
Charles Grow, Roland Veit, rod E 
— Paul Abernathy. 

15—Group of Dry Points, Arsenal 
Technics! Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., 
by Walter Quin, Mabel Buchorn, Ro- 
salie Bundy, Kenneth Payne. 
316—River Front, by Lois Robin- 
~, age 16, Waite H. S., Toledo, O. 
317—Linoleum Cuts, by Margaret 
Henninger, agé 19, and Bert Cop 
pot age 17, East H. S., Cleve- 


ins of Linoleum Block 
Prints, by students of Junior H. S., 


Omaha, Neb. 

319—Group of on"ah s, Lincoln 
H. S., Cleveland, by sie Schnei- 
der, George Bac: vonne Piper, 
Sdenka Dohnal. 

320—Locust Street Bridge, by Ed- 
win Allen, age 17, East H. S., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

321—Two Linoleum Prints, by 
Ralph Craig, age 17, and Howard 
Vaught, age 19, Arsenal Technical 
, Indianapolis, Ind. 

322—Four —— John Harris H. 
S., Harrisburg, a., by Kenneth 
Goodhart, Russell Strawhecker, War- 
ren Snader, Marlin Crum, Robert 


ell. 

323—Mills, by Maurice mee Ens- 
ley H. S., Birmingham, 

324——Christmas Cards, “en 
Enola. ¥ H. S., Kansas City, Mo., by 

ola Mueller, Eleanor Hermansader, 
Lena att, Alice Gillis. 

tas Oa tdoor Sketches, by Gerald 
Baker, age 17, and Ann Martin, age 
18, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

326—Library, a, James Stutzman, 
age 15, Waite H. S., Toledo, O. 

327—-Book Cover, by Bill Burk, 
age 15, Technical H. S., Oakland, al. 

328—Group of Drawings, John 
Harris Harrisburg, Pa., by 
Russell —_ Knisely, —— Parron. 

329—“Order,” by Gertrude Meix- 
net Washington S., Milwaukee, 


330—Composition Suggested by a 
—s Poet by Lawrence E. Beall, 
ome ig yd Technical H. S., 

aie on, D 


331—South Entrance, uy Pat Hig- 


inhethom, age 17, Waite H. S., To- 
edo, O. 

332—Group of ag Rasiey = 
S., Birmingham, b 
Kimbatt, Jack Warchcid, m.. ‘tl 


Geneva Browning, Florence Bonham; 
Edward Goodman, Inger Holm, L. D. 
Farrar, 

333—Colonial rs * Wil- 
hemena Molnar, ronx, 
New York City. 

334—Linoleum Cut, by Francis Mil- 
ler, age 17, McKinley Technical H. 

, Washington, D. C. 

"335—Supplication, by Harold El- 

gana age 16, Sunset H. S., Dallas, 


336—The Tower, by Harold Strait, 
Emmerich Manual raining H. S., 
Indianapolis, In 

337— he ‘Lettering, by Alfred 
ao age 17, Scott H. S., To- 


338—Landsca George Mocks 
bee, oat 16, ileKinke Technical H 
.» Wash ington, D 
rigetig y 8 ‘Scene, b icles Mo- 
ling, age | 14, Scott H. edo, ? 
340—Linoleum Cut ‘lata 
i Desire Yocker, 
ills S., Cincin- 


Japanese "Print, 
age 16, Walnut 
nati, 


48 


341—Winter Scene, by Dorothy 
— ? H. S., Toledo, O. 

—“A Giant of Our Desert,” by 
caus Crisman, age 17, Mesa Union 
H. S., Mesa, Ariz. 

by . Walter 


soe —eeeeres, Card, 

Zimmerman, oe Chintan H. $.,, 
New York, N. 

344 Freehand Lettering, by -Ed 
Voelker, DeWitt Clinton H. S., New 
York City. 

345—Greeting Cards, by Peer Wed- 
vick and 1 ee of the DeWitt 
Clinton H. ew York City. 

$46—Greeting | rts by William 
Ohme and acula of the De- 
Witt Clinton “eb S. “New York City. 

347—Hansom Ed er, 
DeWitt Clinton ed -» New York 


City. 
348—Mask or Ed yon DeWitt 
Clinton H. a. New York Cit 
349—Greeting Cards, by Ales. 
sandro and Julian ‘Norwick of the 
ge Clinton H. S., New York 


"360—Greeting Cards, by Ed Voel- 
ret DeWitt Clinton H. S., New York 


3s1—New Year’s Card, by Ger- 

trude H. Bostelmann, age 17, Passaic 
S., Passaic, 

"352-—Landscape, William Hick- 
son, age 18, ape, by Tech. Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

353— ndscape, by Elizabeth Ayres, 
age 16, McKinley Tech. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

354—Book Plate, by Elwin Leslie, 
age 18, Lakewood .» Lakewood, O. 

355—-Christmas Pa er, oy Warner 
Braumen, Redlands H. S., Redlands, 


C 
356—Four Drawin Shortices a 
S., Indianapolis, I ~ a Elizabe 


Stone, Thelma Tg aes 
Townsend, Bonna Lees. 
357 — Steadman’s Monument, by 


ag Png ag age 17, Waite 
ssa eee Drawings, West Seattle 
S., Seattle, Wash., by Frank 
Burke, age 17; Harry Gramps, age 
17; Jean Shaver, age 15; Herschel 
Picherill age 16. 
359—“Imprints of Ages,”” by Ralph 
Feyermuth and Sherman Frederick, 
Northeast H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
360—Six Drawings, 5. Mil William 
Hug, Washington H ilwaukee, 


361—A Dome, by Arthelle Fisher, 

Redlands H. S., Redlands, Cal. 

362—Boats in Winter, by Paul 
Posen. age 17, Scott H. S., To- 

o, O. é 
363—Views of Des Moines, by. 
Homer N. Child, age 17, East H. S.,’ 
Des Moines, Ia. 

gg om og | Church, yy, Olive 
Lawson, High School, Redland s, Cal. 

365—Nine a ey Greeting 
Cards ee = ee ~~. 
Ala., by enia White, Gus Wingo, 
mathe Bagg ‘Savion, Virginia Tyler, 
Geraldine Drake, Mary’ Pata, Rebecca 
Reeves. 

366—Ten Christmas Greeting Cards, 
Lakewood H. S., Lakew Or," by! 
Dorothy Kaufmann, Lillian * Suckow, 2 
Gertrude Knowlton, Adrienne Stiles, 
Frank White, Catherine Clark, -Lu- 
cille Speir, Jean McElroy, Florence’; 


Fraser, Edwin Leslie. 

367 — Eight art pong 3 Grocer ting, 
Cards, South Division 
waukee, is., by ea” a, 
Evelyn Ruck, Alcidene Lyon, Eliza- 
beth Phillips, Ethel Leslie, George’ 
anata Evelyn Netro, ber 
Mac 

an State Capitol, by Edwin 
Allen, age 17, East H. S., 
Moines, Ia. 


369—Chinese Landscape, by Albert 
Loo, Emmerich Manual Training H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

'370—A Cross by Olive Lawson, 
High School, Redlands, Cal. 

371—Book Plate, by Edwin Leslie, 
age 18, ewo' S., Lake- 
w 

372—Plowing, by Virgil Louden, 
Emmerick Manual Training s., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

373—Linoleum ‘Cut, by Frank Neb- 
el age 17, M-Kinley Technical H. S., 
Was ington, D. C. 

374—Winter Scene, by Thelma 
Dorr, Scott H. S., Toledo, O. 








ae 
375—Block Print in Five Colors, 
4% Washington 
me Ye ‘he 


es Coots ten Scene, by 
Groesbeck, ~ he H 
sas City 

37: 7§—baper Batik from Photogrash, 


| _ rene. = 17, 
nion H. S., 


Brenda 
.» Kan- 


oh RK nby Milton Lohr, 
a Division S., Milwaukee, 

380—Linoleum and be Cuts, by 
Emeline age 13, and bw 
samt, age . ison Wale H ~~ F 

381— ‘ood ‘Cut, William Hick- 
son, age 18, mY Tech. Schools, 
Indianapolis, in 

38. nasium, by oie Haley, 
a 15, Waite H. S., edo, O 


3—Book Plate, by Harold Black, 
sg 14, Textile H. S., New York 


364—Linoleum Pept, s..R Helen 
Hipeiley, Redlands H. edlands, 


385—Refectory, y. Jock Gises, age 
do, 


15, ber tt H. S., q 
oleum’ én by Pa Guy, 
Washing- 


McKinley. Technical H. S 
on, D. 
387—Lake and a a Maxine 
—. age 17, Girls’ H. S., Atlanta, 
yp ee Scene, by Lucille Mar- 


ome age 14, Scott H. S., To 

388A Wood Blocks, by Anton 

Liska, Antigo H. S., Antigo, Wis. 
Design 


389—Pattern for Silk—Modern ver- 
sion of an Amusement Park, by Lor- 
raine Claire —— age 16, North 
Central H. S., Spokane, Wash. 

First Prize, Design. 

390—Design from Nature, by Leah 
Curran, age 3, ohn Marshall Jr. H. 
S., Seattle 

Second Prise, Devign. 

391—Abstract Moti Hs Marié Bil- 
liam, age 19, Central H. Kalama- 


Third Prise, Des Design. 
5S entries (392-396) awarded 


392 — Modern Conception “of a 
Church, by Lura Irene oiactin, ase 


16, North Central H. S., 
Wash. 
ae fon Child’s 
groneet monson, 
Hn hese , Cincinnati, O. 
394—Bird 4 » t— Motif, b 
Edward ts age 14, South H. 
S., Clevelan 
'395—Lady and Pitcher Motif, by 
Marion Magee, age 19, Francis T. 
Nicholls Vocational School for Girls, 
New Orleans, 
396—Abstract "Flower Motif, by 
Frank Carnall, age 15, West H. S., 
Cleveland, O. 
Geecial Mention, Keg with 
a 
Repetitive Motif.] : 
397—Costume, Corinne Zacharias, 
Central H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
398—Pe — by Albert L. Par- 
cella, Sou ,» Youngstown, O. 
“395 —Cretomne, by Rs ow poe 
rm, Lakew e 
wood, ©. 
400—Imaginative Desi 
nette O’Bleness, = 15, 
._ Designs, Quee: 
Seattle, Wash. b by Robert Hatch, 
Sih Chidester, Doro y Pamment. 
402—Helen Eilerts,, age 16, and 
Willa Favmend, age 17, Wichita 


ee 0 - nt Le 

an a" e oe 

. t Hills 
b k y 
Wy ra taburgh, 


b " 
1 743 


mn Anne H. 


Hammerstrom, 4 
H. S., Cncenck’ Oo. 
404—Draperies, 
= 15, Allegheny 


‘0S—Bird Motif, by George 
= 4,8 15, Glenville a: ie 


Bases Motif Fred 
iG, Walat 


(Fotowring, S caaates (97-434) averted 
Boy 
407—Fish, by Berni le, 18, 
Fairfax H's”? toe ying a 
408— er, 
Glenville H. = 
409—Motif for Costume and * Gibaon 


mobile Design. 
e 18, ~~. 


410—Marionette ae xe his 
Burkhardt, Paseo H. S., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
41 ag! by Billy Lew, 
H. S, Los 4 An; 


atae fs. H. by, i eyer, age 
17, Glenville =? eveland, O. 
. | he wen, age 


ead, by Lillian Bo 
hineas ‘Banning . Les Az 


age 15, 
les., Cal. 


ae t. 
S ati“ Alaske, b my 3 Wargherry, 
age 13, Horace Mann H. S., Los 
Angel 


415—Bird 1 Motif, aad Irene ne 
7 15, West H. Cleve 

416 —- Pumpkin ye by Ol 
Ohnesorg, age 18, South i. 


ha, Ne 

417—Girls’ Trade & Technical H. 
S., Milwaukee, Wis. 

418—William Reber, age 16, Lake- 
wood (O.) H. S. 

419—Elizabeth Reed, age 16, Sun- 
set H. S., Dallas, 

420—Girls’ Trade “< Technical H. 
S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘421 —Howard ty J. Cen- 
tral H. S., G ds, 

422—Tapestry, uty ~~. - , 
Westport 3 sas City, Mo. 


423—Cretonne, by Lura Irene Mar- 
tin, age 16, North Central H. S., 


pokane, 

P24 Palms, by Coralie H. Wil- 
liams, Nicholls Vocational School, 
New Orleans, La. 

425—D. A. Harman Junior H. S., 
Hazleton, Pa., by Irma Wetzel, Ches- 
ter Wisnicski, Doris Hons, Rose 
Plesh, oaae Scalleat, George Lutsky, 


John Sok 
426—Evel Beichtal, Edison Jun- 
ior H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
hr ay: ood Water at 
unset, by Alice Bye, Frances T. 
Niekells School, New Deieone, La. 
428—Persian Ornament, by Edna 





Haubrock, age 15, Walnut Hills H. 
S., Cincinnati, O. 
429—Cretonne, b ie Bell, 
age 15, Lakewood , Lakewood, 
“430—Cra and Lettuce Design, 
by Alma Knight, Nicholls Voca- 


tional School, New Orleans, . 
431—Stewart Clare, age 13, Central 
Junior H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
432—Roman Mosaic, 
Frey, age 14, Walnut Hills H. S., 
ar ed Gl by J E 
tain ass, ane Evans, 
age 17, George School, Geecge School, 


434—Central H. 





435—Sunset, Pasley, 
Nicholls Vocational School, New Or- 
leans, La. 
436—Animal Motif, by Eleanore 
Gramlich, age -15, Glenville H. s., 
eve! 
437—Dorothy Gllen, Walnut Hills 
. §., Cincinnati, O. 
438—Brownies—Nursery Wall Pa- 
r, by Grace Lee Guiffria, Nicholls 
a School, mew ae La. 


4 Turk Motif 
oa j Pasco ioe City, Mo. 





wm te. Ruth 
Tresch, - 15, Walnut aay H. S., 
Cincinnati, 
445 Sanoet in Tropi 
—— 5 Nicho! 


ie New ~~, Eve at Ae we 4 


Ma: 
Houston >. y ite fientien i Tex. 
by_Lura Irene 
Forth Central H. S., Spo- 
kane, sat in Poster, by H 
in ° 
Osborne, 19, Glenville H. “S, 


Clev. 5 
447—Mari 17, Al- 
legheny H.'S. Pittsburgh, Po. 


by Yvonne 
l, New | 


448—From a Moth, by Pearl Foele 
age 16, Manual othe by H. S., Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 
mi45—tomaio by M lena Fisch- 
School, New 
a= 


450—“The Power City 
Keerl, age 16, Lewis & Chart nS 
Spokane Wash. 
451— Egyptian Motif, by Anna 
Hernandez, Manual Training H. S., 
Kane Sere ¢ ~~ Jake Dosch, 

reen ake 
16, Allegheny oy Pittsburgh, 


453—Four Designs, Quess Anne H. 
S., Saattie, Wash., by red Duke, 
age 18, Rosalie Thorne, age 13, Ruth 
Dahners, age 15, Carol Hager, age 14. 
454—Tur estan Ornament, = 
Ismael, age 15, Walnut Hills H. 

S., a ’ 
5—Magnolia Blossom & Leaves, 
a ‘ae Lee, age 21, Nicholls 
Vocational School, New Orleans, La. 
nok ok, otif, Leonard 
16, Fifth “ancies H, S., 


Pitsburg 
= Motif, by Esther Man- 
Manual Training H S.. 
City, Mo. 
458—Qld New “Orleans, by Yvonne 
Aicklen, age 18, — Vocational 
School, New Orleans, 
459—Textile Dota by Mildred 
i. age 18, Central H. %., Duluth, 
Mary 


460—Tapestry Design, by 
Louise Beceanell ne 7 y OE wnt 


* 161 pe by Harold : 
1— sc vi — tevens, 
ay ® 17, West oh Cleveland, O. 


2—Wild Aster, by Esther Black- 
inton, age 16, Flint (Mich.) Central 


463—Girls’ Tite & Technical H. 
S., Milwaukee, W. 
464—Silk Lining, | OS Helen pene, 
(Ohio 
Flower ag > p% Klen- 


age 15, Lakewood 
465— 
zing, Pipes H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
paginetive Tf Trees, Central H. 
S., “a 


467—Two pics, Design s, by Marion 
Brown and Frances Tenkine. Phillips 
a S., Birming] Ala. 
468—Decorative "Design for Cre- 
tonne, by Arthur Marion Economides, 
e 17, Nicholls Vocational School, 
_ Orleans, 


469—Katherine French, 15, 
Walnut Hills H. Su Cincinnati, oC. 
470—Cretonne, by Lorraine Claire 
eg age! ~ orth Central H. 
Spokane 
ee scape, oy Ruth Jackson, 
one 17, George be George School, 


eae Fabric, by galty 


aa 1s Adele Lupet rite ae 
age e mostrie, e ng- 
wood H evelan 6. » 
473 — Imaginative dscape, by 
ative 


Pauline bey, re mr 18; - 
Cy » ¥ anda Greene, 
S., Kalamazoo, 
oan City, Mo King, 
A 


ansag City Dowd 
H. S. 


age 15, Lakewood %5 4 

476—Silk by Charlotte Hectwell, 
age 17, Ti S., 

477—Two Bird Motif by a Phyllis 
mg g itd pod me ng 
age 1 cue Tex. 


SS te +3 ret 4 1 

age 15, Lakewood Ss. 
479—Plant om, by Greths Giem, 

a Bt Central alamazoo, 


480—Textile, by Norma Pengelly, 
age 14, Wolf Junior H. S., Easton, 


a. 
481—Printed Siik, by Wm. Stew- 
a i tae 6 Ge H. S., 


ard, 
Spokane Wash. 

482—Wall Paper, by Edna Brosh, 
Francis T. Nicholls School, New Or- 


er we 

it 
, Cincinnat, O a 
484—Montana —. by stile 
Gellatin County H. 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


anther, age 15, Walnut Hills 
Gunther, age 15, Walnut Hills rare S, 
Cincinnati, 

487—Persian Motif, Central H. ~ 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
a. yu" Insects, by , 

ic age 1 est ttle 2 : 
Seattle, Wash. 

ee Come } a boy Waldron, 


Wapet 5 Cy, Mo. 
ele “Carpenter, ollywood 
H! 7 Angeles, Cal 
491—Two Embroidery: Desi 
Adelaide Soares, age “" ‘aad hal 
Pace, és 16, Fremont H 


land, 4 
492—. ween. by ted La 
rose, 7% Mag ag School for 
5 ew Orleans, 
a ee by G. Allen, age 
7 i Land Cleveland, O. 
494—Persian > Motte, Central H. S., 
—_ Rapids, M 
by Alice Bye, 


> 
0. Peamate $ ‘Nicholls School, 


ys 19, 

We—Costumes, by Ruth Dasbach, 
ostumes, by Ru 

i. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

ish Motif, by na_ Brash, 

Francis T. Nicholls School, New Or. 


eans, La. 
498—Bird Motif, by Walter Wil. 





Central H 
497—. 


a 





fismaes Sor 18, Glenville H. S., Cleve. 

an 3 
499—Church Window, by Edith 
Fg George School, 


Williams 
George School oat 
Textiles 


500—M: ae Louise Napier, age 16, 
Central H. S., St. Paul, Minn. 
First Prize, Textiles 
ee .* Ayres, a 
bere: 2 ington, D, 
Sayin Textiles 
Pee... 4. Gonzalez, Washing- 
ton Irving Jr. H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Third Prize, Textiles 


lowing 5 entries (503 to 506) 
La Honorable Menti "T extiles} 


awarded ion, 
503 and 503 A—San oi Texas. 
504—Jean Baldinger, Oliver H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
505—Willard Miller, age 14, Em- 
merich Manual Training H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
506—H ~~ M. Davis, McKi 
Technical H S.. ae D. 
entries (507 to 514) 
Textiles} 


ial Mention, 
507—Rugs, by Felicia Cardillo, age 
14, Paul offman Je. H. S., ek 
New York Ci 


ity. 
08—Purse, by Helen Hollmeyer, 
. 15, Walnut Hills H. S., Cincia- 
nati, Ohio. 

509—Batik Wall Hanging, Andrews 
Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 

510—Robert H. Hanf, age 16, Ee 
merich Manual Training H. S., 
dianapolis, Ind. 

511—Robert Jose Van Deman, 
age 15, Emmerich Manual Training 

S., ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 

'512—Walter er, - 15, Fre 
mont H. S., ** Oakland, 

513—Ruth Dell, Oliver i. s Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

514—Louise Stevenson, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsbur Pa. 

515—Alice Smith, age 14, Andrews 
Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 

516—Jane McKensie, McKisty 
Technical H. S., Washington, D. 

517—June Washburn, age 13, 
drews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio. 
518-—Dorothea Drutley, age 14 
Andrews Institute, Willoughby, 0. 

519—Virginia McInteer, age 17, 
East Jr. H. S., Erie, Pa. 

520—Jane McKenzie, age 17, Me 
ard echnical H. S., Washington, 


oR 2 Reservoit 
a, i, Andrews 


521—Frances 
Avenue, Pa 

522—Hattie Ely, 
Institute, Willoughby, 


S., Hai 
524—Beulah Jane Gloud, age 18 

Scott H. S., Toledo, O. 
525—Viola Shreve, . 17, Me 
H. S., Washingtos, 


—_ ad Technical 
 eeeen Swift, 16, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Intienapolia, Ind. 
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527—Dorothea Bentley, age M An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, O 
nN French, age 19, Scott 
Tol 

SS _Kethlow Kaszas, age 15, Paul 
Hoffman Jr. H. S., New ork City. 
530—Rebecca Reeves and Martha 
Henderson, Phillips H. S., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

531—10B Art Class, West Com- 
merce H. S., Cleveland, O. 
532—Ruth Pahud, age 15, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Pog Ind. 
§33—Elizabeth Kerr and Cora Clay- 
ton, Phillips H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
534—Leora Wood, age 16, Central 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. 

535--Mane Trotta, age 15, Paul 
Hoffman Jr. H. S., New York City. 
§36—Katherine —— age 18, East 

H. S., Kansas City, M 
H7_10B Art Rises, West Com- 
merce H. S., Cleveland, 
$38—Lolalouise Eachus, - 
Radnor H. S., Wayne, Pa. 
539—Marie ga age 13, pout 
Hoffman Jr. H. ew York, N. 
540—Stanley | Pow age 18, Cen. 
tral H. S., Duluth, Minn. 
$41--Marion Faith, age 14, Em- 
merich Manual Training H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

542—Mable Molero and Matguerite 
Horstman, age 14 each, McDonogh 
H. S., New Orleans, La. 
543—Irene Wilkinson, Woodlawn 
H. S., Birmingham a. 
544—Theodoria Emerson and Irma 
Sere. Central H. S., Washington, 


age 17, 


_ Stone, age 18, Scott 
H. S., Toledo, O. 

~—— "Raymond, age 18, Cen- 
tral H Duluth, M Minn. 

of oe Bambach, age 15, Paul 
Hoffman Jr. H. S., New York, N. Y. 

548 to 553—San Antonio, Texas. 

te et Brown, age 18, Lake- 
wood H. S., Lakew 

735—June Washburn, age 14, An- 
drews Institute,- Willoughby, Oo. 

736—Ruth Rickard, age 13, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, O. 

737—Evelyn Brown, age 18, Lake- 
wood H. S., Lakewood, O. 

738—Rose Zezulak, age 16, South 
H. S., Omaha, Nebr. 

739—Elizabeth Sabo, age 14, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, oO. 
740—Gertrude Peterson, age 14, An- 
drews Institute, Willoughby, 
741—Ruth Miller, 15, Edison 
Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 

742—Walter Carnahan, East Jr. H. 
S., Erie, Pa. 

743— Evelyn Mathews, age 16, 
North Dallas H. S., Dallas, Texas. 
a oe Institute, Willough- 


Pottery 


554—Vase with Three Handles, by 
Marthe Gleason, Peabody H. S.., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher: Vincent A. Roy. 
rize, Pottery. 

Meigs, Petboa 1. S Turtle, by Helen 
Meigs, Pe: aan Pa. 
Teacher: Viewemt ‘A. +. 
Second Prize, Pottery. 
556—French Blue by_Her- 
man Mervis, age 16, Schenley H. S., 
Fitsburgh, Pa. Teacher: E. P. Car- 


Third Prise, Pottery. 
i 5 entries 





e Mlention, Bettery. 
sods ns by Vera —_— 
. Pittsburgh, P: 

$8— Pitcher. Sy Kelly, 
Paul Hoffman Jr. » Bronx, New 
York City. 

fh Pishes yy ohn McCance, 

Schenley H. ttsburgh, Pa. 


560—Black Sy 8 peters 
Pierce, age 16, Sehesiey i. S., 
burgh, Pa. 


561—Blue Pitcher 
frarteenburg, Schenley 
burgh, P 


S6_Deris postmen, aa 15, 

Saale 

36 Sra ‘Parke, Peabody’ H. S., 
Tr 

rhe eg Goldstein, age 15, 


uh eee 
aro. us) ’ 
henley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fs 





£ 


50s — Wes Liggett, age 16, 


Schenle: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
i ilitan  kentola, age 17, Cen- 
tral S., Duluth, Minn. 


368 -Cora Trefz, age 15, Arsenal 
hs Schools, bedienanstia Ind. 
ora Trefz, age 15, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
570—Jean En, age 14, Ar- 
aig Technical S 
571—Frank Come, age 19, Central 
H. S., Duluth, Minn 
woe Vilma Burk, “age 16, Wichita 
S., Wichita, Kan. 

HA Beare Broughton, age 14, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

574—Marie Tackla, age 16, Central 
H. S., Duluth, Mina. 

575-—Margaret Pruitt, age 14, Ar- 
ae Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

576—Virginia Swartz, age 14, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 


nd. 
oy D. Buri, Paul Hoffman 
jr. Be Bronx, New York Cg: 
578 —“Baward Loewnhaupt, aul 
_ Jr. H. S., Bronx, New York 


yo—Vilma Burk, age 17, Wichita 
Wichita, Kan. 
"580—Edward Gallagher, age 20, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
581— peness Sazama, i. 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Duluth, M 
Not ead Ranallo, ‘age 18, Schen- 








ley H. S., Pittsburgh, 

583—Jessia Josten. Pm 16, Wichita 
H.. 8. ne 

Sway liam Rines, age 16, Schen- 


y H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

" 585—Jean anaes Peabody mn. 3, 
PREeae 

Ce Wilfeed Shields, 

Schenie H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

587—William pone, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, 

588—Ellen “Taylor, age 15, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsbur argh, h, Pa. 

589-—Helen Cor nale, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*590—Louise Stevenson, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

591—Lola D’ Angelo, age 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Sema gh, Pa. 

592—William Johnston, Peabody 


age 15, 


H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
593 — Gladys Marsden, 18, 
Sepenton, H. &., Pi:tsburgh, Pa 
enneth Knapp, 16, 
Schenle Pittsburgh, Pa. 


595— La Sailer Peabody H. S., 
— h, Pa. 

elen Meigs, Peabody H. S., 
Fischoceh, Pa. 

597—William om. Peabody H. 


"soe er Sacks, 15, Sch 
erbert age en- 
ley - Pittsburgh, P: 

og Ruth Wise, age 16, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

600-—Frank Parke, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

601— ward Gallagher, age 20, 
Schenle S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

602— a D’ Angelo, age 17, “Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

603—George Belan, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

604—Helen Meigs, Peabody H. S., 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 

605—Louise am. Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, 

606— Tulius all age 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

607) namel Piceimeones 38 age 17, 
Schenle: . &., Pittsburg 

608—Lena Wood. age 17, Shady 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

609—Clara Klem: e 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

610—Richard tolla, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

611—Claire me age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., 


Pitts! 
612—Nellie Baovlla, Peabody B.. 84 
Pittsburgh, Pa. pe 


615 — Bestibe Preifus, age 


Schenl Pittsburgh, Pa. 
614— clen ities, Peabody H. S., 
Pittsburgh, P. 


61 Beene Chobra, age 19, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
616—Margaret Cain, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pi . Pa. 
617—Helen Cardinale, Peabody H. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
618—Mildred Lindner, 
ittsburgh, 


age 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pi Pa. 


619—George Chobra, age 19; Scheti- 


ley H. o Pittsburgh, Pa. 

%20_— Ruth Wise, age 16, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

621—Mollie Lefkowitz, age 16, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

sO iriam "Wald, age 15, Schen- 
ley H Pittsburgh, 


Gas _Fohe McAdams, age 16, Schen- 
m. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

624—Anna Barnett, age 16, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sculpture 


629—Head of Lindioreh, 
Craig, Arsenal Technic 
dianapolis, Ind. 
First Prize,, Sculptu 
630—Mother an Chia, by George 


by Ralph 
H. S., In- 


Bilder, Stivers H. S., Dayton, oO. 
Second Prize, Sculpture. 
631—Grou - of Four Soap Sculp- 

tures, by mm kg Keillor, S*. 33; 

Muskegon H. Muskegon, Mich. 
Third one SSeulpeure 

[Follo entries (632 to 636) 


awarded Mention, Sculpture.] 
632—Bear, and Child with Dog, by 
Priscilla Gold: —. Senior H. §&., 


Pawtucket, R. 
S50 diteesercs, by Ho Eliza- 
both Con Cray age a6, _ Denfield Senior 


sitt-Becent Wenes, 
Groesbeck, - 18, 
sas City. 

635—- Panther, 
West Allis H 

é86—Placgc, by 
Central H Duluth, Te 


ance Mawel, Woman Con 
stance Maxwel Joliet rethd en 
p H. S., Je ~w 
€38—-Book 
age 16, yA Technatal Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
639—Carved Wood Panel, by Vio- 
let Carter age ee Shortridge H. S., 
Indianapolis, 
G40 Baller 
$5. Shortridge 


641—Two Figures, Verle_ Proc- 
ter, age 17, Arsenal hehnicn Schools, 
Indianayolis, Ind. 
642 — Mouse, Audred Whiteman, 
Sheridan H. S., ——-, Wyo. 
643—Mother & S 


by Brenda 
East H. S., Kan- 


by Anten Racely, 
We 


st Allis, Wis. 
‘by Arlene Williams, 


"theie Yeager, 


“hy Pas Paul Tischer, age 
S., Indianapolis, 


644—“The Attack, ” wo for Owen, 

age 15, Le Conte Jr. H . S., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Eatilocs Keaszas, 

Paul elites ae H. S., Bronx, New 
York City. 

646---Ehineseres, by George B. 


Higg, Emerich Manual Training H. 
S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
647—Peasant Boy, 7. Violet Carter, 


age 18, a S., Indian- 
apolis, In 

et8 Magnolia, by Glen Mochmar, 
a 18 Central H. S., Flint 


649—Father & Son, by Mildred 
Pyles, age 17, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
an” by Jim Davis, Kansas 
ity, M 

651—Woman, by Eloise Hurst, age 
16, Fort Dodge (Iowa) H. S. 

652—Turtle, by ~~! Gilchrist, 
Joliet (Ill.) Township H. 

653—Sea Bird, by ¥t A Murray, 
— 15, Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis, 


654 — Two Goats, by William 
Stewart, age 12, Central Jr. H. S 
Kansas City, Mo. 

655 — “Cow pet Over the 
Moon,” by Trulla Vinson, Sheridan 
H. S., Sheridan, Wyo. 

656—Bedouin Mother and Children, 
by Mary Jo Ross, age 16, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

657—Two Figures, by Russell Pot- 
ter, age 17, “-% Technical Schools, 
og Ind. 

by ae Wade, age 
16, Shortridg H. S., Indianapolis, 


Ph crg Spirit < ry ed 
verett Dupen, > Le te Jr. 
x. SS. shyweed, Calif. 

660—Rabbitt, by Anna ey An- 
drews Institute, Willoughb by, O. 

661—Head of Horse, by _—— 
Molner, Paul Hoffman Jr. H. S., 
New York City. 


SPA rs) — 


oa i 


45 


662-—Higite’ Of (Woman, by Esther 
Jenkins, age 17, Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 

663—The Warrior, by Ruth Jedel, 
fe '® South Side H. S., Newark, 


Metal Work 


664—Silver Bracelet, by Charlotte 
Rosner, age 18, Schenley . S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher: Anna Woodside. 

First Prize, Meta! Work. 

665—Silver Pendant, by Dorothy 
Burcham, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, In 

Second Prize, Metal Work. 

666—Copper Tray, by Sam pepo 
= Raymond ———. Schenley H 

, Pittsburgh, 

Third Prize, Metal Work. 
eine 5 entries (667 ‘to 671) 

Honorable Menti Metal 


667—Silver Ring, by Harvey Cush- 
man, a r 17, Schenley H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, 

668—Door Step, by Carl Sram Al- 
legheny H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

669—Co per Bowl, by William 
 ~aaaton eabody H. S., Pittsburgh, 

670—Old Fashioned Brooch, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

671—Inkwell, by Levey Pulliam, 
age 17, Fifth ” Avenue S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

672—Group of Jewelry by students 
of Pittsburgh High Schools. 

673—Group of 
of Indianapolis 
Schenley High School, 
Pa. Teacher: Anna J. 

674—Copper Bowl, 
o-, te 17. 

vine — 


‘676 Copper 
age 15 


aes Be students 


Pittsburgh, 
Woodside: 
by Estelle Lo- 
Tray, by James Mc- 

Tray, by Edna Keil, 
"5—Caseer 


Richard 
Marx, age 15. 
Ne me opper Tray, by Cullen Stan- 


Tray, by 


679-—Brass and Copper Box, by 
Samuel Watzman, age 19. 

680—Copper Sconce, by Dorothy 
Herman, age 15. 

681—Copper and Silver’ Box, by 
James Meermans, age 17 

682—Etched Copper Vase with 
Rim, by Charles Chadwick, age 15. 

682A—Etched Vase, by icholas 
Ali, a — tS 
682 Vase, by Cyril Caplan and 
Thomas Taylor, age 17 each. 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgk, 
Pa, Teacher: Deborah Carter. 

683—Silver ow. by Wilson Kuck- 


enbecker, age 17. 
§ Vowl, by David 


684— pone 
Senoant age 1 
to 689—Group from Fifth 

fa High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Sue G. Case. By John Aa- 
ders, Leroy Pulliam, Stanley Beacon, 
Matthew Gallagher, Amos Bragg. 

690 to 695—Group from Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher: 
Naomi White. By John Allen, Thelma 
Canistra, Jane Cruma, Rudolph Crn- 
kovic, Chas. Cummings, Gladys Crowe. 

696—Crumb Tray, by Huber, David 
4 Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


697, 698, 700, 701—Group from 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
By Harry Walters, Bob F. Fogle, 
John Jordan, 

699—Box, by Roy De Moss, age 18, 
Grafton H. S., Grafton, W. Va. 


Civic Art 


702 to 712—Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher: 
. S. Stewart. 

This group awarded First Prize 

— one prise awarded in this 


n.) 
713 3 ee 714—Paul Clemens, Wash- 
ington H. S., Milwaukee, bag 
onorable * Mention, Civic Art. 
715—Riverside H. S., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Honorable Mention, Civic Art. 
(For Nos. 734-744, see under Tex- 
tiles.) 
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Contest No. 14 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 14 is awarded to Gholson 
Kittredge, Lincoln School, Teachers’ 
College, New York City, for his essay 
on Aristotle, printed herewith. 

Honorable mention is awarded to 
David H. Comtois, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Conn.; Agnes Hend- 
ricks, St. Gabriel’s High School, Fulda, 
Minn.; Francis J. Glasheen, Torring- 
ton (Conn.) High School; Naomj R. 
Atwood, Chauncey L. Higbee High 
School, Pittsfield, Ill.; and Stella M. 
Weitz, Ursuline Academy, Arcadia, 
Mo. 

Owing to limited space and time, it 
has been decided to omit further 
“Name Me” Contests this semester. 
No. 15, which appeared in the April 
14 issue, will therefore be the final 
one. Answers to it will appear in the 
May 12 issue. 











Aristotle 
By Gholson Kittredge, 
Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, 
New York City. 

RISTOTLE 

was the Greek 
philosopher whom 
Dante called “the 
master of those who 
know.” He was a 
voluminous writer 
on an amazing va- 
riety of subjects. 
His interests ranged 
from politics to 
poetry, from ethics 
to botany, from metaphysics to the 
drama. His treatises on rhetoric origi- 
nated grammar, and his theories of 
logic have not been surpassed. With a 
genius for analysis, he classified knowl- 
edge into most of its present divisions. 
He inculcated in the impetuous Alex- 
ander a respect for virtue and culture. 
From antiquity to the Renaissance, his 
influence on the world’s thought was 
rivalled only by the Bible. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Moon Coin 
(Continued from Page 7) 


The fairies pressed in more closely, 
almost touching Ingrid and Dicecon, 
crying shrilly in the fairy tongue, and 
brandishing wee, deadly spears in their 
tiny fists. “The Little People!” ex. 
claimed Diccon. “Quick! the magic 
word! They have spells of enchantment 
in their spears.” 

Ingrid, frightened, said faintly the 
word that should have been bright and 
flasl.ing like a silver sword. A tremor 
passed through the fairy ranks, but 
they continued to press nearer. Then 
she, believing the word had failed, hid 
her face in terror against Diccon, and 
her very fear made him fearless. He 
put his arm around her and said the 
magic word twice more, for he remen- 
bered that in elfin things three is 
always a magic number. The second 
time the word was truly bright like a 
silver sword; but the third time, as 
Diccon realized its meaning, it was like 
the ache of tears in one’s throat. Be- 
fore it the ranks of the Little People 
melted away like snow in the sunshine. 

“See,” said Diccon to the princess. 
“Look up. They are gone.” 

Ingrid wiped away the tears of re- 
lief that were wet on her lashes. “I am 
a coward,” she said, I did not know till 
now how great a coward I am.” 

“But you are not a coward. One of 
us had to be brave. If I had been the 
one to be frightened, you would have 
been the one to be brave. That is the 
way it goes.” 

They walked on, no longer molested 
by the fairies. Gradually the mountains 
became more steep, the vegetation scan- 
tier, and walking more difficult. The 
princess’s pearl cap fell off and her 
loosened fair hair curled in little damp 
ringlets around her face. Diccon took 
her hand to help her. The sun had dis- 
appeared behind the forest in the west, 
and a faint glimmer began to show over 
the mountain where the full moon cast 
her first warning rays. 

“Hurry!” panted Ingrid, “or we will 
not get there in time.” 

Then suddenly they were among the 
rocks at the mountain’s top. They 
could look over, down the great empty 
gulf on the other side, and see the 
round golden disc of the moon coil 
rising slowly in the emptiness. “There 
it is,” whispered Ingrid. “In a minute 
you will be able to catch it.” 

“Yes, and then I can buy my suit of 
clothes and my hat and my cow and 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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“There is Nothing New 
Under the Sun” 


“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity” ..... 
“there is no new thing under the sun” ... 
Why pride ourselves on the originality of our 
fads? We speak glibly of our fashions and 
follies. Are they really new? 


If Eve didn’t know about vitamins, why 
did she prefer raw apples? Girls of today 
who make their frocks out of an old lace cur- 
tain or a wisp of chiffon have nothing on 
Mother Eve; she made hers of fig leaves 
without the aid of “The Woman’s Institute.” 


The English Channel swimmers, acclaimed 
with so much fame, .certainly could not com- 
pete with Leander, who night after night 
swam the treacherous Hellespont to see his 


Something New 


in the World 
Conducted by Abe Savage 


lady love, Hero. The modern sport girl had 
better. take lessons from Atalanta. Who better 
deserved a loving cup than she? Baseball. 
That’s not new; Rebecca made a home run 
with a pitcher. ° 
Milton Work would have had a hard time Refrigerators 
making a re-entry with Horatio at the bridge. 
We have at last discovered the reason for 
Mona Lisa’s smile—her eyebrows were well 
plucked. Oliver Cromwell and all his men 
wore boyish bobs. There is today a general —Very low upkeep 
explosion on the subject of short skirts. 
Where does this slow fuse lead? We don’t - 
know—but Diana might. —Cheaper than ice 
Noah must have been up on Swift’s bacon, 
or how could Ham have gotten in the ark? , 
All the world likes an occasional pickle, but —No machinery 
Solomon stayed in one; he had even more 
than fifty-seven varieties. 


—Ann Dupuy, E. C. Glass H. S., Lynchburg, —Silent 
Va. 











(Concluded from Preceding Page ) 


four pigs and the silk dress for my 
mother, can’t I, Ingrid? Or was I go- 
ing to keep the moon on the dresser 
instead?” 

“You were going to keep it on the 
dresser, so that no one else in the 
world could say that he had such a 
wonderful thing on his dresser as you.” 

There was a pause while, motionless, 
they watched the magic coin rise nearer 
them. “It is very close now,” said 
Ingrid. “I think you could take it if 
you reached far enough. Only do not 
fall over the edge,” she added anxiously. 

Diccon reached out his hand and 
almost touched the moon. “If I take 
it,” he said, “there will be no more 
moon in the sky, will there?” 

“There will be stars.” 

“But, oh! Ingrid, stars are beautiful, 
but they are so far away and so cold— 
just little pin pricks of light away off 
in the dark—while the moon is near 
and warm and lovely, lovely. Think 
how the nights will be to all the people 
who live after us when there is no moon 
—how frostily spangled with light, and 
how dark. Never will there be the 
young new moon in the sky above them, 
all slim and fair and palely golden— 
like a golden princess above me on a 
wall.” 

“The people who live after us will 
never know the difference,” answered 

princess in a shaky voice. 

“But don’t you see that will be the 


—Safe 


very thing that will make such an act 
unforgivable?” 

Ingrid smiled at him with wet eyes: 
“Yes, I see, I was waiting for you to 
see, too.” 

They watched the moon rise higher, 
almost out of reach. 

“If we took it,” said Diccon, “we 
would be taking away part of the 
beauty of the world that we two might 


have a small selfish happiness. It PEOPLES 


would be a sin. .... I do not think 


heart’s desires can be bought. The NATURAL GAS 


loveliest things in all our lives are the | 
things which just come—as Spring COMP ANY 
comes, ever so softly, over the dark 
hills in the night—at the time when we 
have stopped asking for happiness. The 545 WM. PENN WAY 
things that come as you came, slipping 
off the wall, when I had almost given 
up hope of you.” ; 

They let the moon go, higher than 
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anyone could reach, making a splendor 
of the evening sky. 








Connect with a Good Bank 


How much you save is of less importance than how often you save. 


This old institution sees in the thrifty and ambitious young men of today, 
the captains of tomorrow. 


Regardless of size, your Savings Account is welcome with us. 
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Headquarters for the Younger Folks 
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Located Right in the Heart of the Pittsburgh busi district— 
convenient to all cars and busses—Your Store, 


the smartly dressed boys and girls are wearing . . . well made, 
smartly fashioned garments that appeal to youth . . . priced 
in a way that mothers appreciate. New spring assortments 
of great interest are ready now,—see them before making 
selections. 


Girls’ and Junior Misses’ Shops—Seventh Floor 
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ROSENBAUM’S 


SIXTH, LIBERTY AND PENN “THE STORE AHEAD” ‘PHONE ATLANTIC 4800 


Smart 
Appareling 
for All Ages 

of Youth 
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Splendid Assortments | 








Reasonably Priced 





Today, Tomorrow, Always. 


MOST satisfactory place for outfitting the young 
people of the family, because we have the things that 
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Boys’ Shop—Fourth Floor 
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ould you accept $322 to $629 
for an afternoon of easy work 
in your neighborhood? 







water sprays through the hose; this does your 
rinsing. Has patented clamp brush for easily 
washing pots and pans. 


Darlo clamps to any type of faucet. Stays 
there ready for use. Never in the way because 
you can instantly detach the hose when you 
want to use the hot water faucet for other 
purposes. 
$5 and your spare time puts you in a profit- 
able business—use the Coupon Now. 
$5 is the regular price of the Darlo complete. Send 
us this amount together with your request for 
agency rights. 
As soon as you have made the first 12 sales (on 
each of which you collect the regular $1.25 com- 
mission) we will reward your efforts by present- 
ing you with a cash prize of $5.00. Other liberal 


HE Morgan Industries of Buffalo offer 

teachers and students special opportunities 
in very agreeable and highly remunerative 
work. In every locality we are going to find 
the particular people who would exactly fit 
these opportunities. To these we will pay 
$1.25 for every sale—a sale which can be 
made in approximately 15 minutes. 


Every housewife who will pay $5.00 to be 
rid of dishwashing drudgery forever, 
as a prospect for you. 
The simple principle of the Darlo dishwasher is 
this: “‘A gushing stream of cleansing soapy water 
—then a clean hot rinse—and dishwashing is 
done.” 


The diagram picture shows you how the Darlo 
operates. It is the simplest device in the world. 


One = — a hose. : o fussy parts, .O electricity This jphotograph of the Darlo was rewards will follow productive efforts. 
‘ : g ttbecs : 

a pen oa d aes prec inca oe — — net Ge "The ‘aks eet Every Darlo comes complete with soap chamber, 
the Good Housekeeping Star, also hose, brush for pots and pans. Snap the Darlo 

You put small pieces of ordinary soap in the soap = jposne — Plone seed on your faucet. Stack your dishes, silver, etc., in 

chamber, push the handle down, turn on the bey rhe sn pe pt ad Beh. your wire dish drainer—turn the faucet and Darlo 

water, pt seve your dishes. Flip the handle u washer means that you need never will wash and rinse your dishes in a jiffy. And 

‘this closes the soap chamber) and clear feck —— ig ar aaa clean your pots and pans as easily. 


good-bye to red hands. 

















This offer, for the present, is 
open to all — teachers and 
students. Use the coupon 
NOWand begin to sell in your 
neighborhood. 










































MORGAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Root Building, Buffalo, New York 


Please send me today the Darlo dishwasher and agent’s selling 
plan on it. I enclose postal order for $5.00. 















The Darlo washes pots and pans, 
too. A special stiff pot brush, made 
to exactly fit the hose comes with 
the Darlo. This stiff {heavy bristle 
brush, plus the force of the hot 
soap suds, scours any pot or pan 
in a jiffy. Specie brush is included 


in the $5.00 price. 


The Darlo has been tested and 
approved by the Good House- i 
keeping Institute, the oldest and 
one of the most rigorous organiza- 
tions for investigating labor-saving 
equipment for the home. Their seal 
is a mark of genuine merit. 
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(Please check whether teacher or student) 









Confucius, B.C. 551-478 


(phe cautious 
i) seldom err 

















When Confucius said this he preached a sermon in 
four words. 


True every word of it! 

And what wiser precaution can anybody take 
than by acquiring life insurance protection 
which not only will safeguard their depen- 
dents, but, if desired, will provide a fund for 
the insured at the end of a specified term of 
years. 

Then, when it is needed most, this financial 
reenforcement will vindicate the judgment of 
the policyholder. 


Insurance in youth means minimum cost 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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